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The Army Insures Your Investment-- 


We are investing in War Stamps and Bonds because we want 
our Army to have efficient fighting tools with which to 
defend our Democratic Way of Life. We want to insure 
our future freedom. 


Central Markets Insure Your Outlet-- 


An investment in livestock producing facilities is of little 
value unless a_ profitable market exists. CENTRAL 
MARKETS provide a ready, dependable outlet at all times. 
Prices at such points are made by supply. The concentration 
of buyers, the abundance of competition, the efficiency in 
handling, the supervision of market activities by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture -- all aid you in BETTER 
MARKETING. 


Two Good Ways to Insure for the Future-- 


1. BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


2. SELL YOUR LIVESTOCK ON THE 
CENTRAL MARKETS. 
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In the flat, greasewood-covered land of north- 
eastern Millard County, Utah, Delta sheepmen 
have moved the clock ahead on Mother Nature. 
Despite cold weather, often sub-zero in mid- 
winter, they breed their sheep early to get early 
lambs — lambs born between October and Feb- 
ruary. And they’ve learned how to push their 
lambs along so they weigh 75-85 pounds apiece, 
ready for market, in 95 to 115 days. 

“We found it just didn’t pay to produce sum- 
mer lambs,” Fenton Gardner explained. “The 
price was a lot lower than for spring lambs, and 
we didn’t have the summer pastures in this hot 


Here's Fenton S. Gardner, Utah-born stock- 
man, with one of his early spring fat 
lambs. Mr. Gardner has been president 
of the Delta Sheep Association, a farm 
cooperative, since 1936. 

“Our first truckload of spring lambs, 
bought by Safeway, left here on Febru- 
ary 11, and we’d been through a mighty 
cold winter, too,” Mr, Gardner told me 
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dry desert for finishing. It took years to develop 
our present program. Hustling the lambs along 
—like growers do with early vegetables—seems 
to make for flavor and tenderness in the meat. 
We call our Delta lambs milk-fed because they 
are not weaned until they are sold. 

“Sheep flocks don’t run large in this area — 
from 10 to 500 head. Our Association was formed 
to market lambs economically, in carload lots. 
Members’ wool is also marketed cooperatively by 
the Association. Our lambs almost always top the 


market. We use Rambouillet and cross-bred ewes 
with blackface bucks, Hampshires or Suffolks” 








(right) Mr. Gardner showed me 
this advertisement about Delta 
lambs. “It was run in local 
papers without any cost to us 
sheepmen,” he pointed out. 
“Safeway and other food 
chains also run national lamb 
advertising which I believe is 
helpful in our marketing. 
“After we had our Delta 
Sheep Association operating 
(this farm cooperative started 
in 1933) we talked things over 
with the Safeway people. Since 
then Safeway has been our 
largest buyer. Almost every 


week during lamb shipping 
season we ‘top’ each member’s 
flock and send the lambs to 
Safeway in Salt Lake City. 
Safeway demands top quality 
but pays us the going price or 
better — there’s never any 
haggling. We are not super- 
vised in any way in selecting 
these prime lambs. Safeway 
relies entirely on our judg- 
ment and good faith and we 
see that only the best lambs go 
to their markets from here” 


YOUR SAFEWAY RANCH 
AND FARM REPORTER 
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Army Requires 100% Domestic Wool 


T TWO o’clock, August 4, an announcement was made 
by Frank L. Walton, Deputy Chief, Textile, Clothing 
and Leather Branch of the War Production Board, that 
an agreement had been reached with the War Department 
whereby future government orders will carry specifications 
requiring the use of 100 per cent domestic wool. The joint 
announcement emphasizes that this arrangement is a re- 
sult of the desire on the part of government officials to 
cooperate with the domestic wool growers in maintaining 
a stabilized market with the view of holding domestic wool 
production upon its present basis, or increasing it if 
possible. 


This announcement of the W.P.B. brings to a close, 
for the present at least, long weeks of effort on the part 
of wool growers to have the government take over the 
wool clip, opposed on the one hand by the W.P.B. and 
supported on the other by the Department of Agriculture. 
As reported in the July Wool Grower, the matter was 
made the subject of hearings by the Special Senate Com- 
mittee to Investigate Wool Marketing on July 3, 7 and 8, 
when testimony all pointed to the necessity for removing 
restrictions on the use of wool and mohair for civilian pur 
poses or for having the government purchase the unsold 
portion of the 1942 domestic clip and subsequent clips 
during the war and so long thereafter as the strategic 
supply of foreign wool now being acquired by the govern- 
ment hangs over the market. At the conclusion of those 
hearings, representatives of the W.P.B. and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agreed to study the situation further. 
On July 29, at a conference between the Senators and tho 
Textile Division of the W.P.B., it developed that the W.P.B. 
was unwilling to approve an outright purchase plan and 
offered the present plan, which was tentatively approved 
by the Senate Wool Committee and the representatives of 
the wool growers as a temporary expedient. 


A New York newspaper announced the plan, giving the 
estimated amount of wool that would be required in future 
government contracts. 
mated to be the equivalent of the unsold portion of the 
1942 clip. That announcement was promptly retracted, 
and in the present official release covering the plan no 
reference is made to the amount of wool that will be 
involved in government contracts, nor is any time speci- 
fied at which contracts will be released. Discussion with 
the Textile Division of the War Production Board leads 
us to believe these orders will be substantial, both for 
lease-lend and our own military requirements. From 
Philadelphia comes the word that possibly there will be 
no more huge orders, such as the one for 75 million yards 
placed in April, but that beginning with Labor Day the 
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It was a substantial amount esti- 


Army will commence buying from month to month as 
supplies are required. It is thought that this policy will 
be followed in the purchase of lease-lend material for the 
use of other Allied Nations. The extent of the lease-lend 
business is not indicated. 


The relief given wool growers by this provision will 
be governed by the volume of orders placed and the speci- 
fications as to the grades of wool. Kenneth W. Marriner, 
Wool Consultant to the Textile Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, states that all the domestic wool can be 
used in future government and lease-lend orders. This 
answer was given to queries as to whether this announce- 
ment would be the means of furnishing a market for 
grades not now named in existing specifications, and 
would indicate a possibility that wool requirements for 
lease-lend material might be different than those required 
for the manufacture of material for our own forces. This 
constitutes a compromise between representatives of the 
wool growing industry and the War Production Board, 
with the wool growers, as usual, giving most of the 
ground. 


It is reported upon good authority from Boston that 
a large percentage of the manufacturers of wool are join- 
ing in the opinion that it would be much better for all 
concerned if the remaining portion of the domestic wool 
clip would be taken over at ceiling prices. This would 
make the manufacturers’ task simpler. 


Lamb Ceiling Prices 


MPORARY Maximum Price Regulation No. 20 cover- 

ing lamb carcasses and wholesale and retail cuts for 
a 60-day period (August 10-October 8) is presented in 
some detail on page 9 of this issue. Secretary Marshall 
and J. B. Wilson represented the National Wool Growers 
Association at the conference called by the Office of Price 
Administration on July 15 to consider the necessity for 
placing a ceiling price on lamb, since the average farm 
price of lambs of all grades had reached $11.12, the level 
at which a maximum price could be established under the 
Price Control Act. While sheepmen’s representatives 
argued that the conditions surrounding the marketing of 
lamb would prevent any undue rise in prices—a contention 
borne out by the fact that live lamb prices dropped 10 
per cent and carcass prices 15 per cent during the month 
of July, according to the American Meat Institute—it was 
evident that the O.P.A. had determined to put a ceiling 
on lamb prices. The expectation was, however, that the 
order when issued would be a permanent one and thereby 
prevent the confusion that existed in beef and pork circles 
between the temporary and permanent price regulation 
orders. However, when beef and pork supplies ran low 
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in some eastern points, the O.P.A. immediately froze 
lamb prices at the highest level at which sales were made 
by each seller to purchasers of the same class between 
July 27 and 31. Since such action was taken, it is now 
hoped that the permanent ceiling price will be set with 
as little delay as possible. 





eat Famine in the Fast 


HE East, and particularly New England, is considerably 
wrought up over the meat shortage in that section. 
Unfortunately, newspapers, in ignorance, are flaying the 
farmers and the Farm Bloc in Washington for this condi- 
tion. There is no doubt there is a temporary shortage of 
meat in the East, with which the producer had nothing 
to do and over which he has no control. The publicity 
given, however, placing the responsibility on the producer 
is exceedingly unfortunate. From observations, we believe 
the real cause is the sudden stepping-up of deliveries 
against government orders held by the packers. We are 
informed by some of the packers’ representatives that 
tollowing July 4 the government orders for meat were 
increased 3UU per cent, and the packers are expected to 
deliver to the government first. The epithets by the eastern 
papers appear to be aimed more at the beef shortage than 
lamb. 

In Boston, which is one of the best lamb-consuming 
centers, it is reported that ten wholesale meat dealers 
have been forced out of business because of their inability 
to get supplies. The situation is not liable to improve 
greatly, for packers are now competing with feeders for 
half-fat stuff, which means that steers and lambs arv 
being slaughtered weighing substantially less than normal. 
The feeders of both beef and lamb are loathe to compete 
with the packers in acquiring feeders without some assur- 
ance from the O.P.A. of a satisfactory price for the fin- 
ished product. This situation is in need of immediate clar- 
ification. Secretary Wickard’s plans for the alleviation o-. 
the scarcity are printed on page 14, of this issue. 


Cost of Producing Wool 


Textile Division of the W.P.B., as well as the Senate 
Wool Investigating Committee, have made some in- 
quiry of the National Wool Growers Association and the 
United States Tariff Commission as to the line of demarca- 
tion on the value of wool above which production would 
be increased and below which production would fall off. 
All officials in Washington are anxious to see the domestic 
wool production at least maintained, and increased if 
possible. We assume this figure would be cost of produc- 
tion. We printed in the July issue quite an extensive cost 
of production table for the year 1941. It is freely acknow- 
ledged that the cost of producing the 1942 clip is sub- 
stantially greater. The Tariff Commission has been aske’ 
to furnish information along this line. In our judgment 
this is exceedingly important, for it may be the basis of 
subsequent deliberations in regard to the price at which 
future clips may be taken. 
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Foreign Wool Purchases 


A= to testimony presented at the Senate 
hearings, the strategic supply of wool now amounts 
to slightly in excess of 500 million pounds. Probably 5 
per cent of this is now owned outright by the Unite, 
States. Practically all of the remaining portion is eligibje 
for purchase by the United States Government in case oj 
an emergency. It is the desire of the W.P.B. to increase 
this surplus to one billion pounds. The purchase program 
on Australian wool ceased upon July 1, so that no more 
wool of this type is now being purchased, although sup. 
plies owned by the British Government known as “U.K. 
stocks” are rapidly arriving for trans-shipment to Englang 
when shipping facilities are available. It will be recalled 
that negotiations were well advanced last fall for the 
purchase of that portion of the whole South American 
clip that failed to find a satisfactory market through the 
usual channels. This plan failed to materialize, due largely 
to Argentina’s unwillingness to cooperate. Discussions, if 
not negotiations, are now in progress pointing towards 
the purchase of a large weight of medium wool from the 
country of Uruguay. This, presumably, would be a typ 
of wool comparable to our quarter and three-eighths 
grades. 





Trade Agreement with Uruguay 


TRADE agreement between the United States and 

Uruguay was signed on July 21, 1942. So far as 
wool is concerned, this involved only those types describe 
in Section 1101A of the United States Tariff Act of 1930, 
commonly known as carpet wools or wools not finer in 
grade than 40s, and those included in paragraph 1102A, 
as wools not specifically provided for not finer than 44s. 
If used for apparel purposes, the duty on the foregoing is 
reduced to 13 cents per clean pound content and 17 cents 
per clean pound content on the latter. This reduction is 
similar to that made in other trade agreements and is con- 
fined to types of wool of which we produce a very limited 
quantity in this country. 





HOTEL RESERVATIONS FOR NATIONAL RAM SALE 


It is suggested that all those expecting to attend the 
National Ram Sale, August 25 and 26, in Salt Lake City, 
should make their hotel reservations immediately. Accom- 
modations are limited on account of two conventions 
scheduled for those days. The Newhouse Hotel has given 
assurance that they will take care of those attending the 
sale, providing they write in immediately asking for 
reservations. There is no space, at present, available in the 
Hotel Utah for the ram sale dates. The Milner, Wilson, 
New Grand and other smaller hotels will probably be able 


to supply rooms, if requests for them are made sufficiently 
far in advance. 











The National Wool Grower 
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ASING his action on an expected 
rapid rise in lamb prices as a 
.esult of beef and pork shortages in 
some eastern areas, Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson, on August 1, 
froze the prices of lamb carcasses and 
wholesale and retail cuts at the high- 
est point at which each seller made 
sales to purchasers of the same class 
(wholesalers, jobbers, retailers, gov- 
ernment agencies, public institutions, 
etc.) during the period of July 27 to 
31, 1942. He had legal authority for 
putting a ceiling on lamb prices as 
they had reached the highest of the 
four alternatives fixed by the Price 
Control Act: the average of prices re- 
ceived by farmers for all grades of 
lamb in the period of July 1, 1919, to 
June 30, 1929, or $11.12. 

Effective August 10, the order, 
known officially as Temporary Price 
Regulation No. 20, covers a 60-day 
period, expiring on October 8, before 
which time the issuance of a perma- 
nent regulation is looked for. 

Live lamb prices are not covered in 
the order but will, of course, be con- 
trolled by the ceilings on the carcass 
prices and these vary for each individ- 
ual packer. Quotations on live lambs 
and carcasses reported during the 
five-day base period (July 27-31) by 
the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration are set up below. but should 
not be considered as fixed prices. The 
top on choice, 30- to 40-pound west- 
ern-dressed, lamb carcasses in New 
York was $28; the average on the 
same grade, $27.50. In Chicago, the 
top was $26 and the average $24.90. 
The top and average quotations on 
live lambs during the five-day base 
period were as follows: 


Chicago: Top Average 
Good and Choice................ $14.50 $14.07 
Medium and Good............ 13.75 12.85 

Omaha: 

Good and Choice................ 14.25 13.97 
Medium and Good............ 13.75 12.60 
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Denver: 
Good and Choice................ 14.50 13.87 
Medium and Good................ 13.65 12.25 
Ogden: 
Good and Choice................ 13.40 13.25 
Medium and Good................ 13.00 12.35 


Mutton prices are not included in 
the order as the average farm price 
of sheep has not reached the highest 
of the four price-control alternatives, 
which is 110 per cent of parity or 
$7.58 for them. 


Early in June when the lamb mar- 
ket made its regular upward curve fol- 
lowing the close of the fed-lamb mar- 
ket season and before spring lambs 
were available in volume, rumors of a 
lamb price ceiling were current, but 
it was not until July 15 when the 
Department of Agriculture figures 
showed that the average farm price 
of lambs was $11.82, that the O.P.A. 
called representatives of producers, 
packers and marketing agencies to 
Washington for conference on the 
matter. At that time protests failed 
to dislodge the intention of the O.P.A. 
to regulate lamb prices. It was ex- 
pected, however, that when the order 
was issued, it would be a permanent 
one and thereby prevent some of the 
chaos that has followed in the wake 
of the beef and pork price regulation. 


The full text of the release of the 
O.P.A. on the order setting the lamb 
price ceiling follows: 


In order to prevent a sudden, sharp 
advance in retail lamb prices, Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson today (August 
1) placed a 60-day temporary ceiling on 
lamb at the wholesale and retail sales 
levels. This completes the Office of Price 
Administration’s price control over every 
major meat item other than poultry in the 
American diet. 


Temporary Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 20 (Lamb Carcasses and Wholesale and 
Retail Cuts) sets the wholesale and retail 
ceiling at the highest price charged by 
each seller, to purchasers of the same class, 
during the period July 27 to 31, 1942. 

In the event that a merchandiser did not 
sell a particular cut during the base period, 
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his ceiling will be that of his most closely 
competitive seller. 

The lamb regulation follows the familiar 
pattern of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation in requiring continuation of 
customary discounts and differentials. Cus- 
tomary differentials must be preserved be- 
tween different classes of customers, dif- 
ferent grades of lamb and different areas 
in which sales are made. 

This is the first move taken by O.P.A. 
toward controlling lamb prices. It is of 
particular sectional interest to housewives 
in northern, east central and Pacific Coast 
states, whose combined consumption of 
lamb constituted some 84 per cent of the 
country’s total 925,000,000-pound output in 
1941, and whose food budgets have suf- 
fered through recent sharp lamb price ad- 
vances. . 

Both lamb and mutton were excluded 
from the March ceiling provisions of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation be- 
cause at that time prices of these meats 
did not reflect to the raisers the highest 
of the four alternatives necessary as a 
prelude to establishment of ceilings on ag- 
ricultural commodities under Section 3 
of the Price Control Act. 

As lamb prices began to rise in recent 
months, O.P.A. undertook studies with the 
objective of a permanent lamb regulation. 
About mid-July, producers and packer 
representatives met with O.P.A. to dis- 
cuss the most suitable form of such a regu- 
lation. The advance in lamb prices had 
stopped then, as a result of seasonal fac- 
tors in the industry. 

“However, the current beef and pork 
shortage in some areas has led to threats 
of a violent price rise in lamb at retail,” 
the Price Administrator declared, “which 
necessitates immediate action to prevent 
the entire lamb price structure from ris- 
ing to unwarranted heights.” 

Mr. Henderson emphasized that the new 
regulation is purely a temporary measure 
to prevent a dangerous situation from de- 
veloping while plans for a permanent ceil- 
ing are being perfected. 

“The formulation of a permanent regu- 
lation to replace the new temporary order 
will be completed as soon as possible,” he 
said. “However, in the meantime, there is 
no justification for shifting upon the 
shoulders of the consumers the burden of 
higher lamb prices which arise from a tem- 
porary beef and pork shortage.” 

Since the 1941 lamb crop totaled 32,854,- 
000 head—the biggest on record—and pros- 
pects appear brighter for approximately 
a similar number on hand when heads are 
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counted this year, prices for lamb cuts 
should not soar. Average price for good- 
grade 30-40 pound fed lamb carcasses in 
New York was $19.66 per hundredweight 
during March. By June, this average price 
had increased to $25.10. Further increases 
at retail would lead to far higher whole- 
sale prices if not checked, the Price Ad- 
ministrator said. 

“Translated into terms of the highest 
of the four alternatives necessary to be at- 
tained prior to setting an O.P.A. lamb 
ceiling, on March 15 live lamb prices on 
the farm averaged $10.63 per hundred- 
weight,” Mr. Henderson pointed out. “This 
fell short of the July 1, 1919-June 30, 
1929, average of $11.12, the highest of the 
four alternatives. Therefore, O.P.A. was 
unable at that time to place lamb under 
the General Maximum. However, on July 
15, the average farm price was $11.82, 
which is ample for establishment of price 
ceilings.” 

Mutton, a relatively minor item in the 
American meat diet, constituting per- 
haps one half of one per cent of all the 
meat consumed in this country, continues 
materially below 110 per cent of parity— 
in this instance the highest of the four 
pricing alternatives representing a pre- 
requisite of price control. Thus, no ceil- 
ing has been established on this product of 
the older sheep. 

Average American consumption of all 
meats, save poultry, totaled some 145 
pounds per person during 1941. With the 
addition of lamb, every important item 
in the meat diet now is under price con- 
trol. Average per capita consumption of 
lamb in this country during 1941 was 6.9 
pounds, or 4.8 per cent of the total meat 
purchased. Price control will effectuate 
further savings to the armed forces who 
use approximately 10 pounds of lamb per 
capita each year—considerably more than 
the average civilian. 

The regulation represents a departure 
from O.P.A.’s previous procedure in set- 
ting price ceilings on meats in that the 
control is imposed at the retail, as well 
as the wholesale, packer and slaughterer 
level. However, this was necessary since 
lamb was not covered by the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation previously. All 
other meats, except poultry, are covered 
at retail by the “universal ceiling.” 

The new regulation will remain in ef- 
fect for a 60-day period, terminating Oc- 
tober 8, 1942. 

Lamb price control is centered only on 
the slaughtered product. It does not cover 
live animals. Furthermore, farmer sales of 
dressed lamb are also exempt from the regu- 
lation providing that such sales or de- 
liveries, together with sales or deliveries 
of all other commodities grown and pro- 
cessed, do not top $75 in any one calendar 
month. However, farmer sales of dressed 
lamb generally are extremely small. Sales 
of lamb by hotels, restaurants, cafes or 
other similar establishments for consump- 
tion on the premises also will be excepted 
from provisions of the lamb regulation. 
Deliveries may be made to the Army and 
Navy and to the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation after the effective date of 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The Executive Committee of the 
American Wool Council will meet 
in the Gold Room, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 23, 
1942, at 2 p.m. and at 9 a.m. and 
2 p.m., August 24. 

* * * 


The regular midsummer meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
will be held August 24, 1942, at 
6:30 p.m. also at the Newhouse 
Hotel. 











the regulation at prices fixed in a contract 
made before August 3, 1942. 


All persons not excepted from the regula- 
tion must preserve for O.P.A. examination 
existing records of prices charged for 
lamb carcasses or such wholesale or retail 
lamb cuts as he has delivered or supplied 
during the July 27 to 31, 1942, base period, 
together with records of his customary 
allowances, discounts and other price dif- 
ferentials. Each seller must prepare a 
statement of the highest prices charged 
and his offering prices for lamb in this 
base period, together with the approximate 
identification of each wholesale or retail 
cut. This statement must be available by 
August 10, 1942, and thereafter kept for 
examination by everyone. 

In addition, all lamb sellers must preserve 
and make available for O.P.A. examination 
records of the same kind customarily 
kept, relating to prices charged during 
the 60-day period of the regulation. Fur- 
thermore, these records should reveal, as 
precisely as possible, the basis upon which 
the seller determined his maximum prices. 
Prices lower than ceiling levels may be 
charged, it was emphasized. 

For the purpose of this regulation, 
“lamb” is described to cover the whole or 
any portion of the carcass of the young 
animals of the genus Ovis, approximately 





SUFFOLK MEETING 


The American Suffolk Sheep So- 
ciety will hold its annual meeting, 
Monday, August 24, at 7 P.M., at 
‘ee, Hotel, Salt Lake City, 

tah. 


HAMPSHIRE DINNER 


The American Hampshire Sheep 
Association is planning a compli- 
mentarv dinner for members and all 
Hampshire breeders attending the 
National Ram Sale this year, prob- 
ably for Wednesday evening, August 
26. Announcements will be made at 
the sale on Tuesdav, and reservations 
taken for those who can attend the 
dinner. 











a year old or less, as ascertained by the 
objective tests commonly recognized in the 
meat packing industry and can be identifie 
from mutton specifically by the “brea, 
joint” and by bone and flesh coloration. 

The term “wholesale or retail lamb cuts" 
will cover all cuts derived from the cay. 
cass of the lamb, excluding offal and other 
items covered by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation and including but not 
limited to the following: legs, loins, rib 
breasts, shoulders, necks, racks, hotel racks, 
fore saddles, hind saddles, kosher fores, 
steaks, rib chops, loin chops, shoulder chops, 
crown roasts, rolled roasts, including al 
combinations of such cuts and all cuts 
or trimming derived from such cuts or 
from the lamb carcass; rough or trimmed, 
bone in or boneless, whole, sliced or ground, 
fresh or frozen, cooked, dried or canned; 
loose, wrapped or packed. 

The regulation indicates that no seller 
shall change his allowance, discounts or 
other price differentials normally prevail- 
ing during 1941 unless such change results 
in a lower price. 

Furthermore, no seller shall require any 
purchaser—nor shall a purchaser be per- 
mitted—to pay a larger proportion of 
transportation costs incurred in the delivery 
or supply of any commodity or service 
than was required of buyers by the seller 
during the July 27 to 31, 1942, base period. 

The new regulation will be particularly 
important to the large packers. While dur- 
ing the ten-year period 1929-38, the “Big 
Four” large packers figured in 45 per cent 
of the total wholesale hog slaughter, 55 
per cent of the cattle slaughter and 58 
per cent of the calf kill, they slaughtered 
74 per cent of the lambs. 


This high percentage may be due to 
the great distance between production and 
consumption centers in this country. Lambs 
are raised largely in the Midwest and West 
and have their heaviest consumption in 
the northern states. For example, while 
average annual United States consumption 
of lamb is 6.9 pounds, in New York City 
average consumption is 30.4 pounds. Be- 
cause of the fact that smaller slaughterers 
lack the necessary broad country-wide dis- 
tribution facilities, most of the lamb busi- 
ness is in the hands of the large packers. 

Lamb raisers and feeders, Mr. Hender- 
son pointed out, will not find the price ceil- 
ing a hampering factor toward future pro- 
duction. The current relatively low and 
below parity price of corn and hay as 
compared with high prices received for 
live lambs suggests a highly profitable 
feeding ratio. 

The 1941 lamb crop totaled 32,854,000 
head, the largest on record. Of this total, 
some 11,190,000 originated in the so-called 
native corn belt states, where small flocks 
of a few up to 200 or 300 head grow under 
general diversified farming operations. 
Western range lambs are produced in large 
head. 

Indications point to a lamb crop this year 
of approximately the same size as the 
32,854,000 thead raised in 1941. While 
breeding flocks are larger, less favorable 
weather may result in smaller numbers 
saved per 100 ewes. 
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Wool Freight Rate Case: 
Docket No. 28,863 


E Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on August 1 granted the peti- 
tion filed early in July by the National 
Wool Growers Association asking for 
an investigation into the reasonable- 
ness of freight rates on wool and mo- 
hair, and has indicated that hearings 
would be commenced this fall. 

Action seeking this investigation 
was authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Wool Growers 
Association early this year, but the 
preparation and filing of the petition 
was held up by participation in Ex 
Parte 148 through which the railroads 
secured a general increase in freight 
rates. The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association, the Pacific 
Wool Growers, and the Live Stock 
Traffic Association joined in the peti- 
tion. 

The case for the producers and their 
marketing agencies will be handled 
by Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel 
for the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation, Lee J. Quasey, commerce coun- 
sel for the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association, and Charles A. 
Stewart, traffic manager of the Live 
Stock Traffic Association, with Char- 
les D. Bowling of the Transportation 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture cooperating. 

Prepared by Mr. Blaine, the petition 
claims that the present rates on wool 
are “unjust, unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, and unduly prejudici- 
al,” and makes the following state- 
ments: 

(1) Wool is one of the prime neces- 
saries in our general economy and an 
essential commodity for national de- 
fense, and producers have been asked 
to substantially increase wool produc- 
tion and are making every effort to 
comply with such demand. 

(2) While approximately 85 per 
cent of the shorn wool production is 
within the Western District, the ma- 
jority of wool manufacturing establish- 
ments are in the Eastern District. 

(3) The Commission has never 
conducted an investigation national in 
scope into the rates on wool, but has 
upon its own motion—or upon com- 
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plaints in many piece-meal proceed- 
ings prescribed maximum reasonable 
class rates or percentages thereof or 
commodity rates in the several dis- 
tricts or regions of the Nation; practi- 
cally all of which proceedings were 
concluded many years ago and since 
then circumstances and conditions 
have materially changed. 


(4) The prescribed and present 
rates on domestic wool are clearly 
condemned by the rates on imported 
wool voluntarily established and now 
maintained by the carriers under simi- 
lar circumstances and conditions over 
the same lines and routes. (The pre- 
sent rates on domestic wool in grease 
from Pacific Coast ports to Boston are 
$2.40 in sacks and $2.30 in bales com- 
pressed to a density of not less than 
19 pounds per cubic foot while the 
present gross import rates are but 
$1.08, minimum weight 40,000 pounds, 
and $1.75 in less-than-carload lots on 
wool in grease, in machine-pressed 
bales, density not specified, from Paci- 
fic Coast ports to Boston. In addition 
the gross import rates include costs 
and services, such as loading into 
cars at wharves, etc.) 


(5) Present rates are a greater bur- 
den upon wool growers than ever be- 
fore by reason of the pyramiding 
of general increases in the rates 
(5 per cent in 1938 and 3 per cent on 
carload rates and 6 per cent on less- 
than-carload rates in March of this 
year.) 


(6) Wool producers pay or bear 
the transportation charges as they 
cannot pass them or other costs on 
to the consumers; all transportation 
and incidental costs of delivering wool 
to Boston are figured in the price paid 
to growers. 


(7) Under normal conditions, be- 
cause of relatively lower rates via the 
water routes, the preponderance of the 
wool to Boston and other north At- 
lantic ports moved via water routes; 
now generally speaking there is no 
service via ocean routes and most of 
the wool is moved eastward via the 
higher-rated all-rail routes. 


The petition also asks for relief 
from Service Order 68, effective Feb- 
ruary 15, 1942. That order permits 
carriers to furnish cars of greater di- 
mensions or capacity than ordered 


and assess the freight charges on the 
basis of actual weight subject to the 
higher minimum carload weight ap- 
plicable to the car furnished, and 
where smaller cars than the shipper 
orders are furnished, the railroad can 
figure the freight on the basis of the 
minimum carload weight applicable to 
the car furnished although the car is 
loaded to its capacity and the actwal 
weight is less than the minimum weight 
for the car furnished. In the petition, 
Mr. Blaine points out that since many 
of the carriers maintain cars that are 
not of sufficient size to be loaded to 
the minimum weight of 24,000 pounds 
for wool in sacks, wool growers are 
severely penalized by having to pay 
freight on a minimum weight that 
actually cannot be loaded on the cars. 
Through efforts of the National Wool 
Growers Association, the American 
National Live Stock Association and 
other groups, livestock were exempted 
from Order 68, but all efforts to have 
wool withdrawn were unsuccessful at 
the time the order was issued. 


The full list of the parties to the 
petition is: 

The National Wool Growers Association 
and its affiliated associations in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
Western South Dakota and Wyoming; the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation and 
the following branches of that agency: 
California Wool Marketing Association; 
Central Wool Marketing Corporation; Colo- 
rado Wool Marketing Association; Colo- 
rado-New Mexico Wool Marketing Associ- 
ation; Eastern Idaho Wool Cooperative 
Marketing Association; Western Idaho 
Wool Marketing Association; Indiana Wool 
Growers Association; Iowa Sheep and Wool 
Growers Association; Michigan Cooperative 
Wool Marketing Association; Midwest Wool 
Marketing Cooperative; Minnesota Cooper- 
ative Wool Growers Association; Nevada 
Wool Marketing Association; New Mexico 
Cooperative Wool Marketing Association; 
North Dakota Cooperative Wool Marketing 
Association; Oregon-Washington Wool Mar- 
keting Association; Cooperative Wool 
Growers of South Dakota; United Wool 
Growers Association, Inc.; Utah Wool Mar- 
keting Association; Wisconsin Cooperative 
Wool Growers Association; Wisconsin Co- 
operative Wool Growers Association and 
Wyoming Cooperative Wool Marketing As- 
sociation; the National Live Stock Market- 
ing Association; the Pacific Wool Growers, 
and the Live Stock Traffic Association. 
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Texas Ram Sales 


general average on the larger 
number of rams sold at the San 
Angelo (Texas) Ram Sale, July 28, 
29 and 30, was $10 lower than that of 
1941. This year 1340 sheep were sold 
at an average of $47.32, while the 
average on 1046 sheep last year was 
$57.10. Dry range conditions were 
suggested as one of the chief reasons 
for the lower prices. 

The 680 Rambouillets this year 
averaged $56.65 as against $70.85 on 
482 last year, and the 524 Corriedales 
made $38 a head compared with 
$53.75 on 356 head sold in last year’s 
sale. 

Tops in both divisions were higher, 
however. A Rambouillet ram, which 
placed first in the show held in con- 
junction with the sale, was sold by 
John Sidney Williams, Eldorado, 
Texas, boy, for $1125 to J. W. Owens 
of Ozona, Texas. Last year $1005 was 
the highest price paid for a Ram- 
bouillet. Young Williams’ father, John 
Williams, showed the second place 
ram, which brought $525 from H. I. 
Sims and Son, Veribest, and L. F. 
Hodges, Sterling City. The Corriedale 
top in both show and sale was a Mal- 
colm Moncreiffe (Wyoming) entry, 
which H. C. Noelke & Son of San 
Angelo purchased at $900, top price 
last year being $600. 

Nielson Brothers, Ephraim, Utah, 
sold the top pen of five Rambouillet 
rams for $110 each to Wiley Holland, 
Sanderson, Texas, and Wynn S. Han- 
sen of Collinston, Utah, sold the top 
pen of ten Rambouillet rams for an 
average of $85 to J. V. Drisdale, Del 
Rio, Texas. 

The Rambouillet ewe of Claude 
Owens, Fort Stockton, Texas, was pur- 
chased by Dr. H. A. Wimberly, San 
Angelo, for $105. Dr. Wimberly also 
purchased a Claude Owens’ ram for 
$475 and a ram from L. D. White, 
Fort Stockton, for $425. Oscar Wyatt, 
Jr., San Angelo, bought the first-place 
Rambouillet ewe, consigned by King 
Brothers Company of Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, for $60. - 

The top Corriedale ewe, a Mon; 
creiffe entry, was purchased by Du- 
waine E. Hughes, San Angelo, for 
$160. 

Sixty-two head of Suffolks :were 
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sold at an average of $48.65, Nancy 
Frost Campbell of Dixon, California, 
being the major consignor. A. T. Spen- 
cer & Son, Gerber, California, sold 38 
Romeldales at an average of $28.93 a 
head, and the McKenzie-Richardson 
Ranch Company, Hooper, Washington, 
sold their crossbred (Ramlamb) sheep 
for an average of about $20. 





At the Eden, Texas, Rambouillet 
sale, 298 sheep were sold at an aver- 
age of $52.70 on August 4, 5 and 6. 

The average on 23 stud rams was 
$113.25 and on 11 stud ewes, $63.40. 

Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, 
sold his ram, the champion of the 
show held with the sale, to Ed. Strentz 
of Eden for $350, and the same price 
was paid for the reserve champion 
ram of Dempster Jones of Ozona by 
Jack Cannig of Eden. J. B. Miller of 
Ozona paid $320 for a stud ram con- 
signed by the John K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet Farm of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
and Hiram Price of Eden bought a 
stud ram from John Williams of El- 
dorado for $275. 


Filer Ram Sale 


21st Annual Ram Sale held at 

Filer, Idaho, August 5, was one of 

the finest sales ever held in the state, 

in the opinion of many of the buyers 

and sellers present. Eight hundred 

and thirty-one rams went under the 

block for a total of $61,541 or an 
average of $75.06 per head. 

The Suffolk breed predominated 
and also stole the show. E. R.” Kelsey 
and Robert S. Blastock, Filer, each 
sold a pen of five Suffolk yearlings for 
$155 a head, the first to Ensibio Astor- 
quia of Gooding and the second to Ed. 
Wells, Twin Falls, Idaho. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven Suffolk year- 
lings were sold for an average of 
$84.96 per head compared with 
$64.75 last year or $20.21 higher than 
last year’s average for this group. 

One hundred and ten Suffolk ram 
lambs sold for an average of $60, as 
against $53 in 1941. Michael Barclay, 
Blackfoot, sold the top pen of ten to 
Baldwin F. Brown, Homedale, for $85 
per head. 





Seventeen Suffolk stud rams .sold 
for $6,275 or an average of $369.12. 
The average last year was only $240. 


Robert S. Blastock, Filer, sold the 
top ram of the sale to Laidlaw @ 
Brockie, Muldoon, for $1,275. This js 
the highest price ever paid at this sale 
for a Suffolk ram and the second high. 
est price ever paid in the United 
States for this breed. H. L. Finch and 
Sons’ imported ram brought $825 from 
Michael Barclay of Blackfoot. A total 
of 484 Suffolk rams were sold. 

Two hundred twenty-one Hampshire 
rams were auctioned. The prices paid 
for the yearling Hamps was under 
last year’s average, and many attend- 
ing the sale couldn’t understand the 
great variation in price between the 
Suffolk and Hampshire breeds. One 
hundred ninety-five Hampshire year- 
lings averaged $46.28; last year the 
average was $50. W. D. Beers and 
Son, Salt Lake City, purchased the 
top pen from Frank L. Stephan, Twin 
Falls, for an average of $70. 

Twenty-two Hampshire ram lambs 
brought an average of $50.20 against 
last year’s average of $34.50. R. B. 
Beatty, Twin Falls, sold the two top 
pens of Hampshire ram lambs to Royal 
M. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
$75 per head. 


Four Hampshire studs were sold at 
the sale for an average of $152.50. The 
top ram was consigned by Robert S. 
Blastock, Filer, and sold to T. B. Bur- 
ton, Cambridge, for $200. H. L. Finch 
and Sons’ stud ram of this breed was 
sold to Covey Brothers, Cokeville, 
Wyoming, for $185. 

When the Suffolk-Hampshire cross 
entered the ring more spirited bidding 
was shown than on the Hampshires. 
The 114 Suffolk-Hampshires averaged 
better than $58 per head. The lambs 
averaged a little higher than the year- 
lings this year. The top pen of year- 
lings was sold by E. R. Kelsey, Burley, 
for an average of $87.50. The Con- 
nally Livestock Company, Weiser, 
were the purchasers of this pen. 


The top pen of Suffolk-Hampshire 
ram lambs was also sold by E. R. 
Kelsey, Burley, to Smith Rancho, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for an average of $80 
per head. 

There were 12 head of Panamas en- 
tered in the sale and they brought an 
average of $47.33. The top pen of five 
was sold by Tom Bell, Rupert, to 
Harvey Phillips, Aberdeen, Idaho, for 
an average of $50. J. M. J. 
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I iM \| In the West 


By J. M. Coon, Farm Credit Administration 





——————— 


page II). 


necessary to bale western wools. 





This general statement of the wool baling experiments conducted by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration at western points was prepared by 
J. M. Coon, senior economist of the Farm Credit Administration, who conducted 
similar experiments in the South earlier in the year (March Wool Grower, 


While no discussion of costs is included, it is indicated that the detailed 
results of the experiments are to be issued shortly by the colleges who have 
been cooperating in the work. When they are available, growers will be better 
able to tell just how feasible, from their point of view, wool baling will be. The 
experimental work is very commendable in bringing out the ditficulties that 
will have to be overcome and the benefits that will accrue should it become 








E prospect of running into 

shortages in packaging material 
for wool has caused concern in several 
government departments. Late in 1941 
it became apparent that the wool 
growers were going to be faced with 
burlap bag shortages to bag the domes- 
tic clip if not for 1942, certainly for 
1943. The Farm Credit Administration 
was asked to investigate the possibili- 
ties for baling wool to save on burlap 
and this organization carried on some 
baling experiments during January 
and February, using cotton presses. 
From these experiments, it was learn- 
ed that the baling of wool was entirely 
feasible but there was a desire upon 
the part of the growers to have fur- 
ther tests made out in the wool grow- 
ing areas where they could make first- 
hand observations. 

Later it developed that another 
serious problem was presenting itself, 
that of adequate shipping and storage 
space for wool, and it appeared that 
baling might offer some possibilities 
in this respect. The Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration became inter- 
ested in baling not only to save pack- 
age material but also to conserve ship- 
ping and storage space and decided to 
carry on some experiments which 
would develop more definite informa- 
tion. 

Because there were in excess of 
1400 idle cotton presses in the South 
this type of press was selected for the 
experimental work. Accordingly, three 
presses were purchased in Texas and 
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installed at three northwestern points, 
one at Denver, Colorado, another at 
Billings, Montana, and the third at 
Portland, Oregon. All three of the 
presses were set up in warehouses 
where wools could be graded and 
tagged before being baled. In Denver 
the press was installed at the Merrion 
& Wilkins warehouse; in Billings at 
the Northern Pacific warehouse oper- 
ated by Merrion & Wilkins, and in 
Portland at the Pacific Wool Growers’ 
warehouse. The firms operating these 
warehouses kindly offered their facili- 
ties and agreed to cooperate in the 
experiments in every way. In each of 
the respective states, the college agri- 
cultural experiment stations are in 
charge of the experimental work and 
it is expected that each college will 
release the results of their experiments 
at an early date. Some very interest- 
ing results have already been obtained, 
showing that the regular cotton press 
does a satisfactory job of baling and 
the required 19-pounds-per-cubic-foot 
density can be obtained. 

Things which the experimentors are 
working on are most desirable size of 
bale, the proper density of wool in 
the bale, weights of bales, and mater- 
ials for bale covers and bale ties. In 
addition to that, cost studies are plan- 
ned. With some wools greater den- 
sities can be obtained but as the pre- 
sent freight rates on baled wool call 
for only 19 pounds, there appears to 
be no object in packing the bales to 
greater than that density. 


The ordinary 15-gauge hay baling 
wire is being used satisfactorily to tie 
the bales; however, the slightly heavier 
14- or 13-gauge wire may be recom- 
mended. Bale covers that are being 
given a trial are scrap burlap, light 
weight burlap, osnaburgs, a heavy 
paper, cardboard and ply wood. It 
was found that one concern in Port- 
land, Oregon, had been baling wool for 
three months before the experimental 
press was put in and had successfully 
used some of these materials. 

An interesting note on shipping 
space savings was reported by one 
firm that loaded 50,000 pounds of 
baled wool in a 40-foot car where or- 
dinarily it would have been a difficult 
job to put the same wool in bags in 
the car in the amount of 30,000 
pounds. 

The baling of wool eventually means 
concentrating the wool in western 
warehouses where it can be tagged 
and graded and then baled for ship- 
ment east. 

Nearly all are in agreement that 
every clip of wool should be tagged 
and graded before it is baled. Com- 
pressing wet taggy wool would dam- 
age other wool in the bale. Baling 
mixed grades of wool together would 
mean a tedious picking job in the mill 
as the sorters would have to separate 
grades that were pressed together. 

Western concentration of wool, too, 
may present a problem for a while, as 
there are not now sufficient ware- 
houses to do the job, but as grading 
and baling becomes more popular, 
other kinds of warehouses will be con- 
verted to wool warehouses. 


The one obstacle that seems to be 
worrying the growers is that, if there 
is an acute bag shortage, how will they 
get their wool from shearing plant to 
concentration point. It is believed this 
can adequately be taken care of by 
using sheets. As the fleeces are taken 
off they can be tied in 714-foot square 
sheets and transported easily on truck, 
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wagon or in a car to grading point. 
Probably greater loads can be hauled 
with wool in sheets than in bags. One 
hundred fifty to two hundred pounds 


can be tied in a sheet and loaded much. 


more easily than bags. The sheets can 
be made of most any material and can 
be returned to be used again and again. 
Finally they can be used as bale covers. 
Delivering wool to the warehouse 
in sheets for grading and baling is not 
a new idea. It is being done in South 
America, and the writer is informed 
that wools are hauled in that manner 
from as far away as 200 miles. 


Many growers are thinking of press- 
ing wool in terms of a portable press. 
_Portable presses are being experiment- 
ed with and it is quite likely that a 
very, satisfactory job can be done. 
On the other hand, the portable press 
may be responsible for defeating one 
of the purposes of baling, and that is 
better preparation of wool for market. 

As before stated, it is agreed by 
most everyone concerned that wool 
should be graded and tagged before 
being pressed. It would not be prac- 
tical in most instances to carry on this 
operation at the shearing corral unless 
the outfit is of considerable size. A 
few operators may be quite sincere and 
attempt to put up a really attractive 
package; however, we know that a cer- 
tain percentage of growers may bale 
up everything from tags to wet wool 
and mixed grades. On the other hand, 
the concentration of wool at a point 
where a baling machine can be put in 
will not only result in the putting 
up a better package for the mar- 
ket but growers in turn will learn first 
hand something about their clip and 
apply that knowledge to improving 
their breeding operations. Under the 
present system where the grading is 
done in the East, growers have little 
opportunity to learn what they are 
producing either as to grade or quality. 

Baling will give the growers an op- 
portunity to check the shrinkage of 
their wool with the coring system. 
This system has been definitely pro- 
ven and is used by the government to 
determine the shrinkage for all im- 
ported wools. 

It will be difficult to estimate the 
cost of the purchasing and installation 
of a second-hand cotton press. Natur- 
ally, each situation will have to be 
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treated by itself. It is believed, how- 
ever, that on the average, a second- 
hand press can be purchased, shipped 
and installed for approximately $1500. 

A great deal of interest has been 
shown on the part of growers, manu- 
facturers, dealers and _ transporta- 
tion men in the baling of wool in this 
country. Practically all foreign wool 
comes to this country in bales but 
for some unaccountable reason baling 
has*‘been held back in the United 
States. 

Advantages of baling are many, but 
probably the greatest advantage that 
will come about is the fact that wools 
will be concentrated in the West 
where the growers can observe first 
hand the grading operations, learn 
something of grade, quality and shrink- 
age and themselves supervise and 
bring about the better preparation of 
wool for market. 





Wickard Program on - 
eat Situation 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Claude 

R. Wickard on July 23 announced 

a three-point program designed to 

help alleviate meat shortages in cer- 
tain localities. +... 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Oregon Ram Sale: Pendleton, August 
a 3 

National Ram Sale: Salt Lake City, 
August 25-26 

Elko (Nevada) Ram Sale: September 
6 


Southern Oregon Ram Sale: Lakeview, ... 
September 12 

Wyoming Ram Sale: Casper, Sep- — 
tember 23-24 

Dillon (Montana) Sale: September 28 


Colorado Ram Sale: Montrose, 

October 12 
Shows 

Pacific International: Portland, Octo- 
ber 3-10 

Ak-Sar-Ben; Omaha, Nebraska, 
October 4-10 

American Royal: Kansas City, Mo., 
October 24-31 

Ogden (Utah) Livestock Show: 


November 8-1! 

Great Western: Los Angeles, Novem- 
ber 30-December 6 

Chicago Market Competition (for 
Carloads of Cattle, Sheep and 


Swine): December 2-5 











1. Beginning with July 27th py. 
chases, the maximum prices the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administratig, 
will pay for most meat products being 
purchased for Lend-Lease  accoup} 
will be revised downward below the 
ceilings set for government purchasg 
by the Office of Price Administration, 

2. In connection with the same 
purchases, adjustments in price dif. 
ferentials in different areas will he 
made to bring prices more nearly jp 
line with the actual cost to packers jn 
different areas. 


3. Plans are being formulated 
whereby packers facing the necessity 
of suspending operations may continue 
to operate by entering into a process- 
ing agreement with the Department 
of Agriculture whereby the greater 
part of their output will be taken for 
government account. 


In connection with the program, 
Secretary Wickard stated that in all 
probability Agricultural Marketing 
Administration purchases of meat for 
Lend-Lease will be reduced somewhat 
during the next few weeks. Slaughter 
during this period is normally low. 

“The revision in prices,’ Secretary 
Wickard said, “will assist in bringing 
about a better adjustment in prices 
paid for Lend-Lease purchases and 
prices prevailing in the domestic trade. 
We have been supplying substantial 
quantities of meat to the United Na- 
tions and must continue to do so. 
However, shipments for a brief period 
ahead can be reduced somewhat, thus 
making a larger quantity available for 
doméstic consumption.” 


Meat products prepared for Lend- 
Lease shipment differ from those sold 
in the domestic trade in selection, 
cure, processing and packaging. The 
over-all price ceilings established by 
the O.P.A. for the domestic trade were 
not. applicable therefore to Lend-Lease 
purchases and it was necessary to 
establish separate ceilings. Now, how- 
ever, the department believes it will 
be possible to operate below these 
ceilings. 

The Secretary pointed out that this 
action will largely remove any advan- 
tages that packers, who are filling 
government orders for essential Lend- 
Lease requirements, may have had 
over those whose business is wholly 
in the domestic market. 
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Reductions of $1 per hundred 
pounds (Chicago basis) were an- 
nounced for canned luncheon meat, 
canned chopped ham, canned sliced 
bacon, cured Wiltshire sides, and all 
cured or salted pork cuts; and reduc- 
tions of 25 cents per hundred pounds 
(Chicago basis) on most other canned 
meat items and on pork loins. 

In adjusting the area differentials, 
maximum prices were established to 
be paid at packing points in the Chi- 
cago area. This base zone includes 
all packing centers in Illinois and In- 
diana, Milwaukee and Madison, Wis- 
consin, cities in other states. which 
are on the boundaries of Illinois and 
Indiana, and cities in some other areas. 
Prices to be paid at locations in the 
Northeast and Middle Atlantic states 
and in the Pacific Coast states, where 
the differential in the past has been 
approximately 50 cents a hundred 
pounds higher than in this base zone, 
will now be 75 cents per hundred 
above the base zone price. Packers in 
intermediate zones will receive prices 
graduated according to distances from 
the base zone. 

“At this season of the year,” Sec- 
retary Wickard said, “marketings of 
meat animals are normally the small- 
est of any season. Meantime, the 
demand for meat is unusually high 
with an increase not only in domestic 
requirements but for meeting the large 
and important Army, Navy and Lend- 
Lease needs. In short, the supply is 
small compared with very large de- 
mand, 

“The establishment of ceiling prices 
for the wide variety of meat and meat 
products for different areas of the 
United States by the Office of Price 
Administration is a tremendous job. 
The ceiling prices were established to 
prevent further advances in meat 
prices. Great as the need for ceiling 
prices is, it should be understood that 
there are inherent difficulties in any 
method of price control—that some 
amount of maladjustments is bound 
to occur. 

“Later the marketings of meat ani- 
mals, especially hogs, will increase be- 
cause of the patriotic efforts being 
made by farmers to increase produc- 
tion. That will ease the situation and 
make the problem of price control less 
difficult than at the present time. 

“Ceiling prices were based primarily 
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on returns during a period when meat 
supplies were relatively larger than 
at the present time. This situation has 
resulted in some maladjustments in 
ceiling prices as between different 
marketing areas, different packers, 
and various types of buyers. With de- 
mand for meat exceeding available 
supply at ceiling prices, the limited 
supplies naturally are moving to those 
areas where ceiling prices are rela- 
tively highest and net returns to pro- 
cessors greatest. Obviously, such a 
condition creates abnormal distribu- 
tion of available supplies of meat, 
with shortages developing in some 
areas. 

“The steps we are taking that I 
have announced today, while they will 
assist in some degree, will not cure 
the fundamental problem of increas- 
ing the supply in the face of the very 
large demand. Nor will they adjust 
inequities in ceiling prices as between 
different marketing areas, packers and 
various types of buyers. I feel that 
the Office of Price Administration is 
making every effort to administer its 
ceiling price program fairly but no 
steps it could take or that we could 
take would remove the fundamental 
difficulty — temporarily too small a 
supply of meat in the face of greatly 
increased war requirements for it.” 





Predatory Control 


E annual report of Ira N. Ga- 

brielson, director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior, states that, in cooper- 
ative predator and rodent control dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June, 1941, 
expenditures were made of $794,000 
from departmental funds; $464,028 
from cooperating states, $1,058,155 
from cooperating counties, livestock 
and agricultural associations, and 
others, and approximately $485,839 
from emergency funds. 

During that year a total of 122,941 
predatory animals were taken, includ- 
ing 110,495 coyotes, 1,367 wolves, 
10,347 bobcats and lynxes, 528 preda- 
tory bears, and 204 mountain lions. 

For the present fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, only $748,550 was ap- 
propriated for predator and rodent 
control work while for the year just 
closed the allotment was $949,300. 


Official headquarters of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service have recently been 
moved from Washington, D. C., to the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago, and 
livestock men have been invited to 
visit the Division of Predator and Ro- 
dent Control when they are in Chicago. 





Forest Grazing Figures 
NLY about half of the national- 
forest land west of the plains re- 

gion is grazed by domestic livestock, 

according to the report of Acting Chief 

of the U. S. Forest Service, Earle H. 

Clapp for 1941. The statistics cover 

1940 and are as follows: 

“During 1940, 18,906 pay permittees 
grazed 1,147,530 cattle, 29,452 horses, 
and 184 swine; 5,083 pay permittees 
grazed 4,943,131 sheep and 6,065 
goats. In addition, 23,273 owners 
grazed 71,335 cattle, 47,559 horses, 
17,565 swine, 15,554 sheep, and 3,551 
goats under the regulation granting 
free use to local dependent settlers 
and experimental or research institu- 
tions. Thus national-forest range pro- 
vided forage during 1940 for 1,218,874 
cattle, 77,011 horses, 17,749 swine, 4,- 
958,685 sheep, and 9,616 goats. Re- 
ductions of 42,941 cattle and horses, 
and 183,321 sheep and goats, from the 
numbers grazed in 1939, were made in 
1940.” 

The report further states: 

“To be as effective as it should be, 
management of most national-forest 
ranges involves, among other things, 
adjustment of use as between big game 
and domestic livestock; better distri- 
bution of both of them; development 
of water; the construction of drift and 
other fences; and revegetation and pro- 
tection of depleted areas. Properly ap- 
plied, all these measures not only act 
as safeguards against further depletion 
of the forage resource, but they also 
help restore ranges that are still sub- 
normal largely because (1) they were 
deliberately overstocked to help meet 
demands during World War I; (2) big 
game has increased; (3) ranges have 
also suffered during protracted peri- 
ods of drought; and (4) reductions in 
overstocking, successful in part, have 
generally been made slowly in order 
to allow more time for readjustment 
by many stockmen who have been in 
distressed circumstances.” 
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Airmen to Have the Best 
Of the Shearlings 


E better grades of shearlings 

have been reserved for clothing 
the Army and Navy airmen by a 
War Production Board order (T-646) 
amending General Conservation Order 
M-94. 

M-94 reserved the shearling pro- 
duction for defense orders, but un- 
der the recent amendment, the orders 
of the Army Air Forces which also 
cover the needs of the Naval Bureau 
of Aeronautics, must be filled first. 

The recent order requires that the 
entire output of the tanners handling 
military orders be inspected by. an 
inspector from the Army Air Forces 
and graded into three classes: A, those 
suitable for flying suits, mechanics’ 
suits, flying boots and flying helmets 
and designated as No. 1 skins; B, those 
possibly suitable for such apparel, 
designated as No. 2 skins and No. 3 
skins; and C, those not suitable, desig- 
nated as No. 4 skins. The first two 
classes are to be reserved for filling 
Army Air Forces and other defense 
orders, while Class C or No. 4 skins 
may be sold to any one, subject to 
any priorities regulation in force at the 
time of the sale. 

Tanners not filling military orders 
cannot purchase any but No. 4 shear- 
lings, while on the other hand those 
handling such orders cannot buy the 
No. 4 shearlings. 


The new order calls upon producers 
of woolskins to reserve up to 50 per 
cent of their monthly production for 
tanners filling orders of the Army Air 
Forces and to offer such skins ‘“with- 
out discriminating in price or terms of 
sale in favor of other customers.” 

The importance of shearling pelts in 
providing clothing for our Army and 
Navy aviators is well told in the story 
of the testing of one of these flying 
suits in an all-weather laboratory, by 
John Moroso, 3rd, Associated Press 


war correspondent. He writes: 

The thermometer in humid Brooklyn was 
clinging to the 86-degree mark when I 
donned the Army’s new lambskin flying 
suit and stepped into a room 39 degrees 
below zero to test the apparatus. A 

The locale was the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company’s all-weather laboratory and al- 
though the thermometer outside said it 
was 86 degrees I must have heated up to 
120 before I got the streamlined, fleece- 
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An aviator from Gowenfield (Idaho) shows his 


coat made from a shearling pelt to a couple of 


sheepherders at the Andrew Little ranch out of Emmett, Idaho. Interest in a message which 
Robert Naylor, son-in-law of the late Andrew Little, had plowed in the flat sage brush country: 
“Give ‘Em Hell,” induced the aviator to drop down. 





lined jacket, pants, boots, gloves and hel- 
met in place. 

The laboratory, said Test Engineer Char- 
les S. Southard, was supposed to simulate 
conditions in a plane flying 30,000 feet 
high. At this height a pilot is supposed 
to suffer “deep mental depression” and 
show “indifference to his mission and even 
to life itself,” the instructions said. d 

Efficiency is supposed to drop down to 
13 per cent of normal and you just aren’t 
supposed to give a darn. 

I experienced none of these things. 

The suit—it fitted my angular frame 
snugly—kept me as warm as toast except 
for the tip of my nose and the cheek spaces 
around my goggles. 

I definitely suffered no ‘mental depres- 
sion.” ; 

The suit was so comfortable that I be- 
gan to wonder if it really was 39 below 
and then I noted the hair of Engineer 


Southard. It was all gray. 

Southard laughed and explained that the 
grayish effect was from moisture emanated 
by our breathing. 


The June issue of the Wool Grower 
(page 10) carried an article by C. G. 
Randell of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration on the different types of 
shearling pelts, telling how they are 
produced and the service sheepmen 
can render in shearing their lambs at 
a proper time before marketing to 
make pelts carrying the proper amount 
of wool to classify them for use in the 
manufacture of aviation clothing. It 
was pointed out by Mr. Randell that 
approximately 19,300,000 million pelts 
would be needed to fill the orders then 
placed by the Army Air Forces. 
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In Sixteenth Annual Convention 


E war and its effect upon the 
various phases of the sheep in- 
dustry together with grazing problems 
and the labor situation held the at- 
tention and demanded serious .consid- 
eration of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association at their three-day annual 
meeting in Glenwood Springs, July 
28, 29 and 30. The attendance at the 
convention was not so large as last 
year but surprisingly large considering 
transportation, labor problems, etc. 
This gathering indicated the need and 
desire for unity and cooperation during 
this present period. The financial re- 
port showed that the association was 
in a better position than a year ago 
and that Colorado wool growers were 
paying more dues than in former years. 
President E. Clair Hotchkiss out- 
lined the progress of the sheep indus- 
try’s efforts and emphasized the ne- 
cessity for all wool growers -to put 
forth their best abilities in these war 
times. He spoke of the great loss the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 
had suffered in the death of Secretary 
Osborn and praised his faithful serv- 
ice and leadership. 


Committee Reports 


A special meeting was held: by :the 
Forest Committee and the State For- 
est Advisory Board. (The standards 
adopted by the Colorado State Forest 
Advisory Board on January 20, 1942, 
were published in summary in the 
March issue of this magazine.) 

The two bodies recommended that 
reduction or cuts in numbers of sheep 
on the forests be made for range pro- 
tection only; that the policy of the 
Forest Service in making reductions 
on transfers be abolished; that a per- 
mittee or his transferee be given a 
hearing upon the question as to 
whether a reduction should be made 
and if so the amount, and upon re- 
quest of interested parties such ques- 
tions be submitted to the local advi- 
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sory board who, with the proper For- 
est Service official, shall have author- 
ity to determine the necessity and 
amount of reduction. They also favor- 
ed the passage of the Johnson Bill. 
S. 1030 with some modifications and 
asked that a committee study the bill 
and appear before the Senate hearings 
to be held at Denver and Glenwood 
Springs, this committee to have au- 
thority to represent the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association in connec- 
tion with all matters of forest use and 
policy. 





President Hotchkiss of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 


The General Resolutions Committee: 


Reaffirmed its position in the support of 
the recovery of scrap iron, rubber, alumi- 
num, fats, etc. as needed by our government. 

Recommended that the President of the 
association appoint a committee to study 
the actual labor needs of the sheepmen with 
the proper authorities in Colorado and 
notify. Paul V. McNutt of these needs; 

Urged the combined active cooperation 
of the Game and Fish Commission, the 
Forest Service, and Grazing Service in pro- 
tection of Colorado ranges, for the welfare 
of the livestock industry and for the econo- 


mic structure of the State of Colorado, by 
the control of deer and elk numbers on 
the range; 

Recommended to the state legislature 
that they authorize the Colorado Game and 
Fish Commission to liberalize licenses and 
fees so as to secure larger kills of game 
animals in congested areas; 

Commended the Colorado State Agricul- 
ture College for the assistance given Colo- 
rado wool growers and urged that the work 
now being carried on by the college be 
given wide publicity; 

Recognized the value of central markets 
to the sheep industry and recommended 
that as much livestock as possible be sold 
at such points, and stressed the importance 
of selling choice as well as medium kinds 
of livestock at these markets; 

Urged the cooperation of all wool growers 
with the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment in investing for their own account and 
in directing the investing by their employees 
of at least 10 per cent of their income each 
month in a regular payroll deduction plan 
for the support of the war effort; 

Condemned the practice of employing 
instructive personnel in the state universi- 
ties and colleges. who teach doctrines of 
government that are contrary to our demo- 
cratic ideals; 

Urged Senators and Representatives to 
use their utmost efforts to see that prompt 
and vigorous action be taken to protect this 
country against the insidious work of 
spies and that where conviction is had, 
speedy and drastic punishment be inflicted; 

Thanked the officers of the: National 
Wool Growers Association, other wool 
grower representatives and Congressmen 
for their work performed and for their 
tireless efforts in behalf of the sheep in- 
dustry’s interests; 

Paid tribute to their late secretary, W. 
C. Osborn, and acknowledged the service 
performed by him; 

Requested that the Extension Service ap- 
point an extension veterinarian who will 
be available to the livestock industry for 
field work at all times; 

Expressed appreciation to Senators John- 
son and Millikin and solicited their con- 
tinued support; 

Opposed the lessening of restrictions of 
the Argentine Sanitary Convention in any 
form and appointed a committee to study 
the effect on the sheep industry of trade 
treaties which are now in existence. 

Acknowledged the fine support of the 
“Colorado Wool Grower and Marketer”; 

Commended the commission men for their 
cooperation in making association collec- 
tions and asked their continued effort to 
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the end that nearly as possible 100 per 
cent collections be attained; 


Recommended that all district grazing 
boards in the state inaugurate vigorous 
predatory animal control programs within 
their districts. 


The resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention as submitted by the Commit- 
tee on Public Domain recommended 
that all 25 and 50 per cent funds be 
spent by contract instead of by force 
account and that a report be made to 
the local advisory board at least once 
each three months; urged that all pub- 
lic domain users cooperate more with 
the Grazing Service in fire protection; 
asked that the Grazing Service make 
more effort to develop water on graz- 
ing units not now sufficiently watered; 
and recommended that the Grazing 
Service make arrangements with the 
Indian Service to establish crossing 
trails for livestock over Indian. lands 
without cost to permittees. 


The report of the Committee on 
Lamb Marketing and Promotion, as 
adopted by the convention, reaffirmed 
support of the lamb promotion work 
being carried on by the National Wool 
Growers Association in cooperation 
with the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board in demonstrating cutting and 
cooking- lamb for the Army camps; 
commended the Denver Live Stock 
Exchange for their wholehearted sup- 
port and cooperation in the collection 
of the special fund of 50 cents per car 
for lamb promotion work and asked 
for the same kind of support from the 
river markets; expressed appreciation 
to the Ladies Auxiliary for their lamb 
advertising and other work; opposed 
the policy of placing price ceilings on 
farm commodities without also plac- 
ing ceilings on labor and other items 
which enter into the cost of produc- 
tion; proposed that no attempt be 
made to place a ceiling on live lambs 
because of so many variable factors; 
and recommended that every lamb pro- 
ducer accompany his lambs to market 


so that he can better acquaint himself 
with market conditions and practices, 
and give his support to his sales 
agents. 

The accepted report of the Com- 
mittee on Wool Marketing stated 
that shrinkage is the most important 
factor in determining the value of 
wool and urged wool growers of Colo- 
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rado to utilize the help offered by the 
Extension Service in securing the cor- 
rect shrinkage answer; recommended 
grading at the shearing corral; urged 
an increase in the market outlets for 
wool and asked for the services of an 
expert agency in the marketing opera- 
tions; requested that the one per cent 
mill discount for cash be relinquished 
and urged that this matter of dis- 
counts be corrected by the Senate 
Wool Committee’s plan of remedies; 
recommended that the Senate Commit- 
tee, of which Senator H. H. Schwartz is 
chairman, complete its investigation 
and study of wool marketing and 
that a plan to correct improper 
practices be adopted; commended 
the splendid work of the wool schools 
conducted by the Agricultural College 
and Extension Service and suggested 
that it might be advisable to hold two 
such schools each year; encouraged a 
definite culling program among grow- 
ers to increase fleece and lamb weights 
and urged that the services of the 
county agents be used to the fullest 
extent. 

The adopted report of the Commit- 
tee on Predatory Animals resolved 
that the Colorado Wool Growers As- 
sociation go on record in favor of 
appealing the recent tire rationing 
decision and request that predatory 
animal hunters be placed on equal 
terms with others who are contribut- 
ing to the war effort and are able to 
obtain new or recapped tires; request- 
ed the President of the association to 
appoint a committee to take the mat- 
ter of the direct tax paid by Colorado 
sheepmen to the State of Utah for 
predatory animal bounty, up with the 
Utah authorities for the express pur- 
pose of making the above mentioned 
tax money available for the eradica- 
tion of predatory animals within the 
State of Utah; expressed their appre- 
ciation for the valuable services ren- 
dered the wool growers by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and pledged hearty 


cooperation for the ensuing year. 


The Program 


The speaking program at the con- 
vention covered all phases of the sheep 
industry and of industries related to 
it. Representatives of the National 


Wool Growers Association, Colorag, 
State College, Forest Service, Grazing 
Service, Federal Intermediate Cred}, 
Bank, Production Credit Corporation, 
packers, commission men, bankers, 
and others spoke before the assembly, 

The service and ability of the Ladi 
Auxiliary were very much appreciated 
when, at a late date, labor trouble 
developed in the hotel kitchen, anj 
the ladies took over the serving of 
the banquet. They are to be highly 
commended for their work, as about 
400 people were served at this 
banquet. 


Officers 


That the Colorado wool growers 
were satisfied with the capable direc- 
tion of association affairs by President 
E. Clair Hotchkiss, and Stewart Hof- 
mann, Montrose, and Ralph Reeves, 
Craig, vice presidents, was testified to 
by the unanimous selection of them to 
serve another year in the same capaci- 
ties. The confirmation of the selection 
of a secretary to succeed the late W. 
C. Osborn has not been made at the 
time of this writing. However, it is 
expected that the final announcement 
of this appointment will be made in 
the next issue of the National Wool 
Grower. 

J. M. Jd. 





Sheep Shipments 
To Hawaii 


SHIPMENT of 50 Corriedale and 
Romeldale yearling rams left 
San Francisco for the Hawaiian Islands 
the middle of July, the California Wool 
Grower (July 28) reports. Included 
were 20 registered Corriedale rams 
from the Polo Ranch of Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming; 20 Cor- 
riedale rams from Corriedale, Inc., 
owned by Herbert T. Blood of Denver, 
Colorado; and 10 Romeldale rams 
from A. T. Spencer & Son, Gerber, 
California. 
Aylmer F. Robinson of Makaweli, 
The Rob- 
inson Estate has ranged several thou- 


Kauai, was the purchaser. 


sand sheep on its holdings for many 
years. 
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UNI The Range Country 


Western Texas 


Normal temperatures prevailed 
overall, the first and last weeks being 
rather cool, while the middle two 
weeks were warmer than usual. Most 
of western Texas had beneficial show- 
ers during the month, but there was 
along dry spell around the third week, 
when crops and ranges deteriorated 
somewhat. Late rains have promoted 
the growth of volunteer grains for 
pasturage, and most hay crops have 
been abundant. Range and pasture 
feed has been plentiful generally over 
the state, and livestock are largely in 
thriving condition. 


Arizona 


Temperatures have been seasonal 
or above, and showers have occurred 
frequently, though not generally, leav- 
ing much of the state in need of mois- 
ture, more especially the southwest 
and northeast parts. Livestock are 
generally in good condition, however, 
having had ample feed and enough 
water near the forage. However, only 
the southeastern portion has had an 
abundance of range feed, other sec- 
tions being drier. 


New Mexico 


Temperatures were continually well 
above normal, with only a few cool 
days and nights. Showers were con- 
fined to the first week, and one or two 
brief rainy spells thereafter, and the 
state was not uniformly covered. As 
a consequence, much of the state needs 
rain, more especially over the south- 
west. Wells have failed in the south- 
west, and cattle were moved-to sec- 
tions having water. However, as a 
rule, most livestock have had ample 


feed and are in satisfactory condition. .. 


Colorado 


Abnormally cool weather $revailed, 
only the third week being warmer 
than normal. Precipitation was light 
to moderate and not very evenly dis- 
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tributed. But there was enough rain 
and sufficient warmth to promote a 
good growth of pasturage as a rule, 
and corn. and other silage crops have 


‘done well. Some- -parts of the western 


slope region have had a shortage of 
range water, but generally livestock 
have done well, and are today in good 
to excellent condition. 


First View, Cheyenne County 


Rainfall the past two months has 
been considerably above normal, and 
we have the best range feed in many 
years. All livestock are in excellent 
condition (July 26). 

All of the wool has been consigned. 
It has a very light shrinkage this year 
due to heavy snowstorms last winter. 

All of our lambs are sold as feeders, 
going to Arkansas Valley feed lots or 
western Kansas wheat fields. How- 
ever, there have been no contracts 
made to date, as buyers don’t usually 
show up until around September 1. 

We are suffering from a shortage 
of help and the help we do get is un- 
satisfactory. Operating costs, too, are 
going up rapidly, about 40 per cent 
greater than they were last year. 

The coyote situation is also more 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION: BY STATES 
- FOR SJULY 1942 
On % 
Arizona ................ see 65 
California ....... a ee 14 
Colorado ..... Be saci 65 
‘Idaho ...::..... ae , 91 
Montana. .......... yee oe . 87 
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state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total: around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
grea’ in any state may have had more or less 
‘moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
yare figure. . 











acute as there is less hunting and the 
tall grass and weeds on the prairie this 
year make good hiding places. 

John Lange 


Durango, La Plata County 


The month of July has been much 
drier here than in the last few years, 
and feed is going to be short unless 
we get rain soon (July 27). 


Most of the wool raised here sold 
around 40 cents a pound; very little of 
it remains in growers’ hands. 


Feeder lambs have been contracted 
at 11 to 11% cents. 


We are not having so much trouble 
with coyotes, as trappers have been 
taking quite a few of them. Our oper- 
ating expenses are much higher than 
they were last year, and the admin- 
istration of the Taylor Act is still giv- 
ing us some trouble. 


R. Bruce Sullivan 
Utah 


Unusually warm weather early in 
the month, with very little rain, was 
followed by thundershowers in the 
third week, and with appreciably 
lower temperatures during and fol- 
lowing the showers. Pastures were 
temporarily helped by the showers, 
but generally they needed more rain 
than fell, and they are going into the 
seasonal decline, excepting only in the 
higher mountains. Irrigated pastures 
are still good: The harvest of wild 
hay and of timothy hay is under way, 
and the second harvest of alfalfa is 
progressing generally. Livestock are 
mostly good. 


Cedar City, Iron County 


It is very dry here, the range con- 
ditions being 25 per cent below last 
year and 15 per cent below the last 
three years. The browse is good but 
grass, weeds and tender feed are short 
and dry (July 29). 


(Continued on page 52) 
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NEW SYNTHETIC 
FLEECE SHOWN 
TO DENVERITES 


Nylon Fabric Is Found to 
Answer Requirements 


For New Cloth. 


At a moment when, due to war 
priorities, men are forced to wear 
cuffless trousers and women are 
warned to prepare for shorter, nar- 
rower skirts, along comes one of 
those inspired industrial chemists 
with a product which makes hu- 
manity independent of the old, re- 
liable all-wool fabrics. 

First sample of the nylon fleece, 
developed in du Pont laboratories, 
seen this side of a swank New 
York specialty shop was previewed 
at Neusteters Wednesday. From 
the standpoint of style, quality, 
softness of texture and color, ny- 
lon fleece is the answer to the de- 
signers’, tailors’ and dressmakers’ 
prayer. 

The story of nylon fleece is as 
thrilling as the chicness of the 
completed garment and the rea- 
sonableness of its cost. 

Chemists realized there must be 
developed, and swiftly, a substitute 
for wool. By accident, one of these 
researchers, bent on producing a 
velvet from nylon yarn on a cotton 
backing, brought forth a water- 
proof fleece soft as a baby’s hair, 
warm as his mother’s heart. 

This new product does not re- 
motely resemble a synthetic. It 
looks like the finest of camel hair 
wool and the available models—the 
classic casual sports, single- or 
double-breasted, with smart but- 
tons—have the style made famous 
by London’s prewar Bond street 
tailors. 

Assurance is given that it out- 
wears wool, is mothproof, is im- 
pervious to water and the fleecy 
part does not wear off but im- 
proves with brushing like a re- 
charged battery. 

Very naturally the producers of 
this “wonder fabric’ offered the 
first run-off to the government 
which had ordered trouser cuffs 
snipped off and skirts shortened 
in the interests of national de- 
fense. 

The government, making a gal- 
lant gesture, said, “Let civilians 
have first chance at it.” To date 
the supply is limited. But as pro- 
duction is accelerated, there is 
hope that as a way was found to 
remedy the lack of raw silk from 
China and Japan, a way also has 
been opened to abolish fear of cold 
as winter approaches and of heat 
through the remainder of the sum- 
mer. Because, according to hand- 
on-my-heart information, the fabric 
which keeps out cold will do an 
equally good job in keeping out the 
heat of summer. 

As for style and chic the nylon- 
fleece coat is “the last word.” 








THE DENVER POST 
July 16, 1942. 
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URING recent months there has appeared upon the apparel market , 

knitted, cotton-backed fleece with a nylon fiber filling accompanied by 
promotional claims of perfection which have rarely been approached, so fa; 
as our experience goes. 

To the normal human eye this particular fabric is just another fleece, 
using cotton as a warp for purposes of economy, and introducing nylon, an 
important new synthetic fiber, as a filling. Nylon has its own valuable char. 
acteristics, but so far as is known, they are not those of wool. Nylon has 
been promoted with a fanfare which sets a new high or low (according to 
one’s viewpoint), in the promotion of synthetic fibers. Rarely, if ever, has any 
fabric been presented to the public with such reckless, all inclusive statements 
as those used to introduce this knitted cotton-backed fleece. 

Samuel Chapman of Chapman Coats in New York is manufacturing gar- 
ments of nylon fleece. In an interview ‘n Women’s Wear, this Mr. Chapman 
declared that “scientific tests” by a laboratory had “proven” this new mate- 
rial to be variously from 600 per cent to 1000 per cent superior to a like 
wool fabric in such factors as warmth, resistance to absorption of moisture, 
wear, etc. 

The American Wool Council immediately wrote Mr. Chapman inquiring 
as to how these astonishing results were obtained, but Mr. Chapman did not 
reply. Instead Cohn-Hall-Marx Company, distributors of the fabric, eventu- 
ally wrote us. This correspondence was hardly conclusive. It was conducted 
by A. Malvin, manager of the Woolen Department of the firm. Mr. Malvin’s 
letters contained some interesting statements but they withdrew and excused 
Mr. Chapman’s statements on the basis that they constituted an “‘understand- 
able” error in interpreting what Mr. Malvin is pleased to call a scientific re- 
port. Mr. Malvin made a similiar “error’ in an interview with Women’s 
Wear (or the reporter from that newspaper misinterpreted Mr. Malvin). In 
his letter Mr. Malvin enclosed a statement sent the National Better Business 
Bureau as an example of the claims now being made for this new “wonder 
fabric.” 

These claims, while by no means modest, carefully refrain from making a 
single comparison with wool. Mr. Malvin on behalf of his firm, Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Company, does not once refer to the interview in Women’s Wear, in 
which he is quoted as claiming that te-ts prove this new material to be su- 
nerior to wool in all respects. It is to be inferred that he too, like Mr. 
Chapman, may have “misinterpreted” a “scientific report.” 

While the manner in which this material is being introduced is pretentious 
and ridiculous, it must be recognized that the public accepts as true, advertis- 
ing and editorial statements regarding consumer goods. 

A so-called fashion story in the Denver Post, discussing a coat of this 
material on sale at Neusteter’s in that city, established a record in this re- 
gard. Where the reporter obtained this melange of hokum and nonsense, can 
only be guessed. Possibly the writer “misinterpreted” a “scientific report.” 


* 


If by any chance Neusteter’s was responsible for the claims made in this 
story, wool growers are justified in questioning the store management re- 
garding the accuracy of all its claims regarding its merchandise. 

The American Wool Council has called the attention of the Federal Trade 
Commission to the claims put forth by the distributors of this material and 
by the manufacturers of garments of this material. It has enlisted the interest 
and attention of wool textile manufacturers wh@are also taking appropriate 
steps to determime the legitimacy of the claims made. The basis of the Amer- 
ican Wool Council’s attitude is best explained in letters we have written Mr 
Malvin of Cohn-Hall-Marx Company, to Neusteter’s in Denver, and to Bergdorf 
Goodman Company in New York, which follow. 


The National Wool Grower 


Mr. : 
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July 23, 1942 
Mr. A. Malvin 
Woolen Department Manager 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Company 
1412 Broadway 
New York, New York 
Dear Sir: 

With reference to your letters of July 
17th and 20th concerning certain promo- 
tional material which has appeared in the 
press regarding your knit, cotton-backed, 
nylon fleece fabric. 

In your letter of July 20th you state 
that we seem to be in error regarding the 
woolen department which is distributing 
this fabric. We have no interest in the 
length of time this department has been 
in existence. We inquired as to why a 
fabric containing no wool whatever was 
handled in your woolen department, which 
as you state in your communication is 
devoted to “selling many types of all-wool 
and part-wool cloths.” You explain this 
by stating that the cotton and nylon 
fleece was developed by the personnel of 
your woolen department and therefore it 
was natural that it should be distributed 
by that department. Naturally we don’t 
agree with that conclusion, and are pre- 
pared to argue both its logic and inten- 
tions before the proper tribunal. 

Furthermore, in the publicity which has 
accompanied the introduction of this fabric 
it is stated repeatedly that it was developed 
by the du Pont Company. You state your 
woolen department developed it. Women’s 
Wear, in apparently authorized publicity 
mentioning Edwin Goodman, of Bergdorf- 
Goodman Company, attributes it to the 
du Pont Company. Neusteter’s, in the 
Denver Post, make a similar claim. 

The story in the Denver Post attributed 
to Neusteter’s is oriental in luxurious ex- 
pression but so far removed from what we 
regard as fact that we are asking both 
Neusteter’s and the Denver Post to please 
advise us as to the source of the informa- 
tion. We have had a rather long experi- 
ence in sales promotion, particularly with 
reference to the introduction of new fab- 
rics. We must confess, however, that the 
Denver Post story is a revelation in ex- 
uberant copy. 

Since this article refers to your product, 
we take the liberty of sending you a copy 
of it and asking you, if you know, just 
what is the basis for the following asser- 
tions: 

(1) “Along comes one of those inspired 
industrial chemists with a product which 
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makes humanity independent of the old, 
reliable all-wool fabrics.” 

(2) “This new product does not remotely 
resemble a synthetic. It looks like the 
finest of camel hair wool...” 

(3) “Assurance is given that it outwears 
wool, is mothproof, is impervious to water, 
and the fleecy part does not wear off but 
improves with brushing like a recharged 
battery.” 


(4) “Very naturally the producers of 
this ‘wonder fabric’ offered the first run- 
off to the government... The government 
making a gallant gesture, said, ‘Let civil- 
ians have first chance at it’.” 


We are particularly interested in the 
statement that this knitted, cotton and 
nylon material which is just now coming 
into the hands of the consumer “makes 
humanity independent of the old, reliable 
all-wool fabrics.” Wool growers of the 
country are going to be intensely interested 
in this statement, and the interest of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association will 
undoubtedly equal that of any other group 
of consumers in the country. 

With reference to your letter of July 17th 
enclosing a copy of a letter sent to the 
National Better Business Bureau, Inc., we 
are interested in your comment on the in- 
terview given by Samuel Chapman of Chap- 
man Wraps to “Women’s Wear” regarding 
the qualities of this knit cotton and nylon 
mixture. You state that Mr. Chapman 
made an “understandable mistake” in in- 
terpreting a scientifically worded labora- 
tory report. We would be interested, as 
representatives of the wool growers of the 
country, in receiving a copy of this labora- 
tory report. It is a little difficult for us 
to discover anything scientific about Mr. 
Chapman’s statement that this cotton 
backed nylon-faced material had been 
proven by laboratory tests to be: 


“One hundred per cent warmer than wool 
in winter, 100 per cent cooler in summer, 
600 per cent better wearing, 4000 per cent 
more water repellent, and 100 per cent 
more cleanable.” 

Those percentage figures and the com- 
parison with wool were in the report or 
they were not in the report. They repre- 
sent scientific fact-finding or they do not. 
We, therefore, take the liberty of request- 
ing you to advise us if the tests in question 
or those on which you base your amended 
statement regarding the qualities of this 
particular fabric were made under condi- 
tions acceptable to the United States Bu- 


By F. E. Ackerman 


reau of Standards and the Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Inc. 

In connection with Mr. Chapman’s state- 
ment in “Women’s Wear” we call your 
attention to an announcement in that same 
publication during last June carrying Mr. 
Malvin’s picture and announcing the coun- 
trywide promotional campaign for this new 
cotton and nylon knit mixture. We quote 
from this article: 

“The material, according to the firm, is 
equal to the warmth of wool, and in addi- 
tion has insulating qualities of a high or- 
der. Laboratory tests conducted by the 
company show also that the nylon fleece 
outwears wool, and that brushing actually 
improves the material. Nylon fleece, ac- 
cording to the firm, resists penetration of 
rain, snow or water in winter, and does 
not absorb moisture in summer heat as 
does wool.” 

We would be interested in knowing the 
basis of the above statements which prac- 
tically repeat without recourse to the per- 
centages, the claims made by Mr. Chapman. 

We would ask also if the tests were 
made on comparable fabrics, i.e., fabrics 
of the same construction containing the 
same number of picks and ends and rela- 
tively the same weights of total fiber con- 
tent. There is no other valid method of 
making such tests and any claims made 
on any other basis are deceptive and mis- 
leading. 

In all of this miscellaneous information 
quoted in astonishing but exact percent- 
ages we have not found any statement 
indicating the percentage of cotton and 
rayon in relation to the total weight per 
square yard in your fabric. We would be 
interested in having this information. As 
we have written you before we are anxious 
to buy from one to five yards of this ma- 
terial in order to assist you in your own 
experiments to determine the exact wear 
and use qualities of this material. We 
hope we may have your cooperation in 
this regard. 

We are sending this letter together with 
a photostat of the article in the Denver 
Post to the Federal Trade Commission. 
We believe that this subject is one which 
should be examined by the Commission to 
determine if the sales promotion meets the 


Act. 
Very truly yours, ~ : 
American Wool Council 
F. Eugene Ackerman, 
Executive Director 
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requirements of the Fair Trade Practice 
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July 23, 1942 
Neusteter’s Inc. 
Denver, Colorado 
Attention of the President 


Gentlemen: 


In the “Denver Post” of July 16th there 
appeared an article attributed to and ap- 
parently inspired by your store, describing 
a new knitted, cotton and nylon fleece 
coating. The article, among other things, 
stated that: 


(1) “Along comes one of those inspired 
industrial, chemists with a product which 
makes humanity independent of the old re- 
liable all-wool fabrics.” 


(2) “Chemists realized there must be 
developed, and swiftly, a substitute for 
wool. By accident, one of these researchers, 
bent on producing a velvet from nylon 
yarn on a cotton backing, brought forth 
a waterproof fleece soft as a baby’s hair, 
warm as his mother’s heart.” 


(3) “This new product does not remotely 
resemble a synthetic. It looks like the 
finest of camel hair wool . . . assurance is 
given that it outwears wool, is mothproof, 
is impervious to water and the fleecy part 
does not wear off but improves with brush- 
ing like a recharged battery.” 


(4) “Very naturally the producers of this 
‘wonder fabric’ offered the first run-off to 
the government .. . the government, mak- 
ing a gallant gesture, said, ‘Let civilians 
have first chance at it’.” 


As representatives of the country’s wool 
growers, of a number of wool textile man- 
ufacturers, and of consumers’ organizations, 
we respectfully request that you give us 
the source of the findings or the facts 
which are the bases of the foregoing state- 
ments. 


We are especially interested, as we are 
sure that the thousands of wool growers 
in Colorado and adjacent states are inter- 
ested in learning every available fact about 
this material which, so this article states, 
“makes humanity independent of the old, 
reliable all-wool fabrics.” 


If this were a fact it would indeed be a 
miracle and would solve the gravest and 
most critical problem now facing the Axis 
armies, which is that of finding a substitute 
for wool to protect its forces against the 
rigors of an oncoming winter. It would 
mean also the death knell of a most im- 
portant agricultural and livestock indus- 
try in Colorado and the mountain states. 


We had long been under the impression 
that nylon was a synthetic fiber possessing 
certain specific qualities which was devel- 
oped several years ago by du Pont for 
general fiber and fabric purposes. The 
article in the Post declares that this knitted 
cotton and nylon fleece was developed as 
a substitute for wool. We would be inter- 
ested to know what steps have been taken 
to prove that it is a substitute for wool 
in warmth, moisture absorbency, or thermo- 
static protective properties against the 
variabilities of climatic conditions. 


The statement that “assurance is given 
that it outwears wool’ puts forth a claim 
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which, if based on fact, is a further indi- 
cation that the wool growing industry of 
the country and of the world must shortly 
become only an archaic memory. As repre- 
sentatives of the wool growers we feel we 
have the right to ask the basis of this 
“assurance.” 


We believe it is of interest to the public 
to know the percentage of the two fibers, 
cotton and nylon, which are present in 
this knitted material on the basis of total 
fiber content weight per square yard. This 
has a definite bearing on its value in terms 
of dollars and in wearing qualities. 


The article in the Denver Post which we 
are writing you about is only one of a 
series of statements being made regarding 
this new cotton-backed knitted material. 
We have had a rather extended experience 
in promoting new fabrics and we must say 
we have rarely, if ever, encountered such 
unstinted claims of perfection. We are not 
prepared to discuss the ethics of some of 
the more general claims, but we are pre- 
pared to require that where this fabric is 
declared to be superior to wool and to make 
wool a non-essential so far as apparel is 
concerned, these statements be accompa- 
nied by proof of their truthfulness. If this 
fabric has its own exclusive and unusual 
merits it should be sold on those merits, 
not on claims of superiority to another 
fiber of entirely different genesis and 
physical properties. This is particularly 
true because these invidious comparisons 
as they affect wool, relate to an age-old 
fiber and fabric. Cotton-backed, nylon mix- 
ture which is the basis of comparison, has 
not been on the market long enough to be 
worn by the public. 


There is one manner in which the com- 
parative qualities of this or any other 
material can be compared honestly to a 
woolen material. That is by both labora- 
tory and actual wear tests of identically 
constructed materials having the same 
number of picks and ends and containing 
the same average total weight of fibers. 
Laboratory tests alone under the most 
rigid conditions cannot possibly elicit the 
facts regarding any fabric. They certainly 
could not develop facts about the cotton 
and nylon mixture fleece such as those 
contained in the Denver Post. 


We believe this article is a subject for 
consideration by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to determine whether or not it 
violates the provisions of the Commission’s 
Fair Trade Practices. We are, therefore, 
sending a copy of this letter together with 
a copy of the article from the Denver 
Post to the Federal Trade Commission. We 
are also sending a copy of this letter to 
the President and the Secretary of the 
Colorado Wool Growers’ Association, and 
its Auxiliary, with the suggestion that it 
be given wide circulation. 


Very truly yours, 
American Wool Council 
F. Eugene Ackerman, 


Executive Director 


July 23, 1942 
Bergdorf-Goodman Company 
754 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
Attention of Mr. Edwin Goodman 
Gentlemen; 


In the July 21st issue of the Heralq 
Tribune we read with interest your adver. 
tisement regarding “the revolutionary new 
wonder fabric, nylon fleece.” We were in. 
terested in this advertisement because jt 
was one of a number of most eloquent 
claims being made for this fabric. Ip 
most cases—yours is an exception—this 
material is being hailed as a successor to 
wool. Because of the character of the pro- 
motion which is introducing this materia] 
into the market, we are taking the liberty 
of asking you a few pertinent questions 
with respect to your advertisement. We 
know that a store of your high standing 
would not permit any announcement to 
appear under your name which did not 
correctly inform the consuming public of 
the actual facts. 


The American Wool Council would ap- 
preciate knowing what particular qualities 
make this knitted, cotton-backed, nylon- 
faced material a “revolutionary, new, 
wonder fabric.” Knitted fleeces have been 
made in enormous quantities for many 
years with cotton and wool backs and with 
wool, cotton, and synthetic fiber fillings, 
This is a newly introduced material which 
we understand has not yet had time to 
prove its particular values in wear and 
usage. We are interested, therefore, in 
knowing how it has already been proven 
to be a “revolutionary” and “wonder fab- 
ric.” Both of these are strong, specific 
words having exact and definite meanings, 

We are interested also in the statement 
in your advertisement that this fabric is 
“made out of the waste that war indus- 
tries don’t use.” It is our understanding, 
and we believe the War Production Board 
will confirm this, that nylon is in such 
demand for military as well as civilian 
purposes that it is being carefully pro-rated 
to producers. This, we believe, is true also 
of the better grades of cotton, 

Therefore, we feel justified in asking 
whether this fabric is in fact knitted of 
nylon wastes or a low grade which make 
them unsuitable for ordinary usage, or 
whether there is an error in this descrip- 
tion. 

We are very much interested in your 
statement that this coat is a “happy chance 
for every woman who wants a coat of 

. . unprecedented virtues.” As consumers, 
as well as representatives of the wool 
growers of the country, we would like to 
know what are these “unprecedented” vir- 
tues and how were they determined. 


We hope you will not regard our in- 
quiries as an impertinent intrusion. We be- 
lieve that when such emphatic claims are 
made for any product sold to the public 
by one of the leading retail merchants in 
the country we have a right to inquire into 
their validity. We believe also we have 4 
right to inquire as to whether or not Cohn- 
Hall-Marx Company, or the du Pont Com- 
pany participated in any of your advertis- 
ing costs in introducing this fabric. 


The National Wool Grower 
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in conclusion may we state we are send- 
ing this letter as a matter of record and 
are sending a copy of it along with other 
documents to the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion. 
Very truly yours, 


American Wool Council 


F. Eugene Ackerman, 
Executive Director 


The promotional appeal by the dis- 
tributors of this new cotton-backed 
knitted fabric is one more example of 
the necessity for constant vigilance 
against substitutes for wool being of- 
fered during the present scarcity of 
wool due to requirements of our mil- 
itary forces. In this case the claims 
are exceptional in that they refer to 
an admittedly new and untried fabric. 
They are based entirely on so-called 
scientific findings of a laboratory. Now 
it is a known fact that tests for ther- 
mostatic qualities and wear factors 
made by even the best and most mod- 
ernly equipped laboratories are not 
completely accurate. Only actual tests 
through wear and service are com- 
pletely thorough. The use of so-called 
laboratory findings as appeals to the 
consuming public should be regulated. 

Wool growers and their families 
will be doing their industry and the 
public a service if they will demand 
that any store with which they do 
business, who makes these somewhat 
flagrant claims for the superiority of 
this new knitted cotton-backed fleece 
with nylon filling, over wool, state on 
what these claims are based. Then 
send the reply to the American Wool 
Council, 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. This will assist in compil- 
ing a record of interest and of value 
in this and similar future sales pro- 
motion campaigns affecting substitutes 
for wool. 





HOG NUMBERS 


Hog production in 1942 will set a new 
all-time record. The number of pigs raised 
during the past spring totaled nearly 62 
million head, 25 per cent more than the 
1941 spring crop, and much the largest 
spring crop on record. The number of sows 
indicated to farrow this fall is also 25 
per cent greater than a year earlier, and 
if the number of pigs saved per litter is 
about average the 1942 fall crop will to- 
tal 43,500,000 head. This is about 50 per 
cent greater than the average fall crop 
of the several years prior to the 1934 
drought. 


—The Livestock and Wool Situation. 
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I will buy carefully. 


I will waste nothing. 


needed most. 


wool growers’ association. 





Your Woolens 
Their Wear and Care 


E American Wool Council has just issued a 36-page booklet carry- 
ing the above title that will have wide distribution. Its foreword 
declares: 


The Consumers’ Victory Pledge of the War Production Board, 
which millions of consumers have signed, reads as follows: 


I will take good care of the things I have. 


The observance of these three fundamentals of sensible and 
patriotic thrift will help win the war. Nowhere is this thrift more 
important than in the careful conservation of woolen clothes, blankets, 
and other household articles of wear and use. 

The few simple rules we have outlined in this booklet can give 
them many years of added service. 

Pure woolens are the aristocrats in your wardrobe as they are 
in your household belongings. As you extend their usefulness you are 
diminishing the demand for civilian woolens and helping to contribute 
to the vast woolen supplies required by our armed forces. 

Patriotically and economically there is welcome advice in these 
pages. We hope that it will be a real service—at a time when it is 


Copies may be obtained by writing the Secretary of your state 














My Neighbor's Boy 


Dedicated to the Memory of My 
Neighbor’s Boy 
Ensign Burton R. Hanson, USN 
Class of 1940 U.S.N.A. 
(USS Jacob Jones) 





I’ve known my Neighbor’s Boy for years 

Througl laughs and shouts and young lad’s 
tears. 

I’ve seen him playing cowboy, soldier, cop, 

Sometimes I thought I’d like to stop 

And really slap him down, 

But then he’d grin and clown 

And yell “Let’s go to town!” 

I’ve seen him wear his last short pants, 

I’ve seen him off to his first dance, 

I’ve seen him get his Eagle Scout, 

I’ve answered back his whistling shout, 

But now he’s gone away. 

Gone, too, his yell and play 

How empty are both night and day. 

He’s gone to war! 

A double-fisted fighting man, 

To fox-hole hells, MacArthur’s band? 

With stubborn Dutch in Java land? 

In crow’s nest watch with U.S.N.? 

To Iceland, Ireland? To join our men, 

With R.A.F., Russian, or undying Czech 

And valiant Chiang-Kai-Shek. 

So now I’ve got a job to bring him back, 

T’ll work with all my might and main, 

I’ll worry not of loss or gain. 

T’ll help build ships for seven seas, 

I’ll help build monstrous roaring tanks 

To carry through Victorious Yanks. 

To Victory—To Victory Everywhere 

With death defying Eagles of the Air. 

For whom? My Neighbor’s Boy! 





Whose Neighbor’s Boy? Why bless your 
soul, 

Your Neighbor’s Boy and Mine! 

We'll plough the earth. 

We'll dig the mine. 

Ve’ll blast the mountains. 

Pray God Divine. 

We’ll toil and sweat 

And buy bonds—you bet, 

For Your Neighbor’s Boy and Mine! 

—Gene Chloupek 


Hide Supplies Controlled 


N ORDER, effective July 2, put 
the control of all supplies, cattle 
hides, calf and kid skins in the hands 
of the War Production Board, accord- 
ing to a press report, to assure equita- 
ble distribution among tanneries and 
reduce the amount of leather avail- 
able for such civilian goods as luggage, 
upholstery and jackets. 

Under the order, tanners will be 
allotted enough hides of proper grades 
to fill leather orders placed by the 
armed services, and other govern- 
mental agencies. 

At the same time, the War Pro- 
duction Board promised that any hides 
available, which are unsuited for mil- 
itary or essential civilian uses, such 
as shoes and industrial smelting, will 
be diverted to non-essential produc- 
tion. 
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1942 United States lamb crop 
is about two per cent smaller ac- 
cording to the report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics released July 
1, than the record 1941 crop. The 
1942 crop is estimated at 32,260,000 
head compared with 32,854,000 last 
year, 31,267,000 in 1940, and the ten- 
year average of 30,049,000. The crop 
this year is the second largest on 
record and 594,000 head smaller than 
the 1941 crop. The reduction from 
last year is due to a smaller crop in 
the western sheep states, as the crop 
in the native states is larger than last 
year’s, and the largest native lamb 
crop of record. 


The 1942 lamb crop docked in the 
13 western states is estimated at 20,- 
803,000 compared with 21,664,000 
last year, and the ten-year average of 
19,318,000. This year’s crop is about 
4 per cent or 861,000 head smaller 
than the record crop of 1941, but is 
the second largest lamb crop of 
record. 


The number of breeding ewes on 
January 1, 1942, in the western states 
was about 350,000 head larger than 
a year earlier, but the percentage of 
lambs saved this year was 81 per cent 
compared with 85 per cent last year, 
83 per cent in 1940, and the ten-year 
average of 77 per cent. The lamb crop 
is smaller this year in all the western 
states except Arizona, California, and 
South Dakota, and the percentage 
lamb crop is smaller in all states ex- 
cept Arizona and New Mexico. 


Texas accounts for about one third 
of the decrease in the lamb crop, where 
the lambing percentage is 67 per cent 
compared with 72 per cent in 1941. 
The lamb crop in Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado is about 5 per cent 
smaller than last year. The New Mex- 
ico crop is nearly as large as in 1941. 
South Dakota has a larger crop due 
to increased numbers of ewes. The 
Arizona and California 1942 lamb 
crops are slightly larger than last 
year’s. The 1942 lamb crops in Idaho, 
Washington, Utah, and Nevada are 
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smaller than in 1941, with the largest 
decrease in Oregon. 

The smaller lamb crop in the west- 
ern states resulted largely from un- 
favorable weather conditions at lamb- 
ing time. With very favorable range 
feed conditions during 1941, breeding 
ewes went into the winter in very good 
and above average condition. Early 
winter conditions were generally 
favorable, but unfavorable late winter 
weather conditions and spring storms 
resulted in rather high death losses of 
lambs. Losses of breeding ewes during 
the late winter and spring were con- 
siderably heavier than a year earlier. 
Early lambing conditions were gener- 
ally favorable in Arizona, California, 
and Idaho, but only fair in Oregon and 
Washington. Texas winter and spring 
conditions were not favorable for both 


early and late lambs. 

“Early” lambs, those normally avail. 
able for market prior to August 1, this 
year make up about 22 per cent of the 
crop, which is about the same as jpn 
the past two years. The late lamb 
crop in the western states is about 
4 per cent smaller than the 1941 late 
crop. South Dakota has an increase 
in late lambs, with the Texas late crop 
about 5 per cent smaller than in 1941, 
The New Mexico late lamb crop is 
about the same size as in 1941, while 
in Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado, 
and also in Utah and Nevada, it is 
about 5 per cent smaller than last 
year. In Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington the late crop of lambs is be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent smaller than 
in 1941. 


The figures are set up in table form. 





1942 LAMB CROP 
(All numbers in thousands; that is, add 000) 








Breeding Ewes, One 
Year Old and Over, 


Lamb Crop Docked 

















‘guna’ Pgoeaag PT Numbers Dae 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 

CS SSS See teen nee 2,722 2,804 89 82 2,423 2,299 
Tae 2,882 84 78 2,373 2,248 
| Sr 1,478 93 87 1,348 1,286 
I I nn oconnncvnoevcsncecieecici cadens 1,705 1,618 72 76 1,235 1,223 
RINT oss shi sn sn osvenceneectocnecasess 548 548 83 85 456 467 
is Se a elec 1,876 1,914 86 80 1,613 1,531 
I ae sos cast wdS Aucscaseuloceassias 621 621 83 81 515 503 
Idaho ... 1,531 1,531 106 101 1,623 1,546 
PUI, i555 ods css exediwssistsboease 474 455 110 108 521 491 
SEES terete 1,242 99 88 1,294 1,093 
PI oo sacs nes ocscsecoecievoneusosaeeiees 2,403 2,475 90 88 2,163 2,178 
Sn NO ooo etl ee 1,386 1,566 99 95 1,371 1,498 
I icc ptecancceacchasheressestne 6,568 6,634 72 67 4,729 4,445 
Total 13 Western States................ 25,415 25,768 85 81 21,664 20,803 
(A) Total 24 Atlantic and 

South Central States ............ 3,149 3,178 98 96 3,086 3,057 
(B) Total 11 North Central 

EERE 8,140 8,396 100 ©: 100 8,104 8,400 
(1 We, 1. 2) Eee ele as 36,704 37,342 89.5 86.4 32,854 32,260 








*Includes Indian-owned sheep jn Arizona and New Mexico. 


Dakota. 


The native lamb crop is estimated at 
11,457,000 head, compared with 11,190,000 
in 1941 and 10,541,000 in 1940. The lambing 
percentage in the native states was 99 per 
cent, the same as in 1941. The larger crop 
in the native states was due to an increased 
number of ewes, which was about 2% per 
cent larger than a year earlier. 


(A)—Excludes Texas. (B)—Excludes South 


The 1942 lamb crop in the corn belt (11 
north-central states) is estimated at 8,- 


400,000 head, an increase of about 4 per 
cent or 296,000 head over the 1941 crop of 
8,104,000 lambs. This compares with 7,585,- 
000 in 1940 and the ten-year (1931-40) 
average of 7,459,000 head. 


The National Wool Grower 
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N THE July National Wool Grower 
| a review was presented of testimony 
given at the hearings, which lasted for 
gating Committee concerning regula- 
tory measures emanating from Wash- 
ington. The report of the testimony 
given at the hearings which lasted for 
some days, is interesting indeed, and 
a copy may be had by communicating 
with Senator Schwartz of the Com- 
mittee. 

The testimony presented emphasizes 
the instability injected into the wool 
and textile markets by the allocation 
and curtailment orders governing the 
use of wool issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board. Some doubt was ex- 
pressed as to the necessity of largely 
preventing the use of mohair and 
certain types of wool in the manufac- 
ture of civilian business while at the 
same time we are rapidly acquiring 
tremendous stocks of strategic wool, 
which according to the testimony pre- 
sented is now something over 500 
million pounds, or 125 per cent of the 
domestic clip. 

The extent to which the use of sub- 
stitutes is being forced was also 
brought out in an able manner, and 
the necessity for such action was 
vigorously challenged on the ground 
that an apparent attempt is now being 
made to educate the public to use 
fabrics containing a high percentage 
of substitutes. If successful, this is 
something from which the wool grow- 
ing industry will be suffering for years 
to come. No wool grower will raise his 
voice in protest if the enforced use of 
substitutes for wool is necessary in 
the defense program and is a necessary 
adjunct to winning the war. With such 
a vast stock of foreign wool already 
in the United States and each return- 
ing convoy bringing additional mil- 
lions, however, it is difficult to con- 
vince the layman that such rigid regu- 
lations in regard to the use of wool 
for civilian purposes are necessary. 

It was the contention of representa- 





(Editor’s Note: This report of the wool situation 
was set up prior to the August 4 release of the 
W.P.B., discussed on the Editorial page.) 
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tives of wool growers, and is yet, that 
if the use of wool is to be regulated 
or curtailed and the grower thereby 
compelled to hold, as it were, a strate- 
gic supply for the government, the 
domestic clip should be taken over by 
the government and then allocated as 
conditions necessitate. Several confer- 
ences have been held between the Sen- 
ate Wool Investigating Committee and 
officials of the Textile Division of the 
War Production Board since the pub- 
lic hearing held on the 7th of July. 
On Tuesday, July 28, an agreement 
was reached upon a compromise pro- 
gram which carried a _ provision 
whereby the Quartermaster General’s 
Office would immediately place orders 
for military material that would re- 
quire in the neighborhood of 150 mil- 
lion pounds of wool and make it all- 
domestic. This plan was announced in 
the New York papers on Thursday, 
July 30, only to be retracted the next 
day because of some confusion as to 
the advisability of anticipating future 
needs to such an extent. So, we are, 
technically speaking, right back where 
we started some months ago.’ 


It was reliably reported that this 
tentative agreement also released mo- 
hair for use in civilian business. This 
also, we understand, has been with- 
drawn. In the meantime, it is authen- 
tically stated that negotiations are 
under way for the purchase of a tre- 
mendous weight of Uruguayan and 
South American medium wools to add 
to this strategic supply which the 
W.P.B. hopes to increase to one billion 
pounds. 


The market has shown some re- 
newed activity on fine and halfblood 
grades suitable for government orders 
now in hand. This activity in both do- 
mestic and foreign spot wool, of suit- 
able types, will probably increase due 
to the difficulty of securing foreign 
wools through commercial channels. 
Under recent orders, a prospective 
importer has first to secure a license; 
second, shipping space; third, sub- 
ject the importation to government 








By C. J. Fawcett, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


confiscation; and, fourth, pay a seem- 
ingly exhorbitant war risk insurance, 
which, through commercial channels, 
is a 20 per cent premium upon wool 
arriving at eastern seaboards. The 
heavy premium on war risk insurance 
and surcharges on freight rates, 
coupled with the 15 per cent advance 
in the market in Australia, makes the 
better types of wool from Australia 
come pretty high. Sensing this difficul- 
ty, manufacturers cleaned Boston of 
spot foreign wools about two weeks 
ago at ceiling prices and are now 
scrutinizing domestic wool stocks of 
suitable grades and types for their im- 
mediate requirements. 


The situation is modified somewhat 
by government war risk insurance as 
low as 6 to 8 per cent. Some difficulty 
is experienced in securing this cover- 
age but it has been done by a few 
firms while others choose to pay the 
higher rate of 20 per cent than to in- 
cur the details of difficulty incident 
to the government insurance. 

The office of Price Administration 
is issuing a flood of amendments to 
former price ceilings, the latest of 
which permits some latitude in the 
way of prices on finished woolen pro- 
ducts. The manufacturers holding con- 
tracts now feel a degree of security and 
confidence, not heretofore enjoyed, 
that their contracts will be held valid. 
Most of them are now breathing more 
easily. Nevertheless, their business 
operations and their profits are being 
scrutinized carefully to make sure that 
no excessive manufacturing revenue 
is being derived at the expense of 
government contracts. 

We have suspected right along that 
some of the government contracts 
previously placed have been for the 
lease-lend program and the ultimate 
destination of the finished product 
would be some of the Allied Nations 
It now develops that bids are beint 
placed with just such an avowed pw" 
pose. 

It is expected that the volume of 
lease-lend orders will be governed 
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largely by the ability of our domestic 
textile industry to turn out the ma- 
terial. 

The market has developed a moder- 
ate amount of strength, confined al- 
most entirely to fine and halfblood 
grades of good length wool suitable for 
shirting and serge. Ceiling prices are 
obtainable for these two grades. No 
movement has manifested itself on 
three-eighths, as this is a grade for 
which there are few specifications and 
its use is largely prohibited in the 
manufacture of domestic material. It 
is encouraging to note, however, that 
the lease-lend order, bids for which 
will be received August 13, hits the 
three-eighths grade right on the spot, 
so a better balanced wool market may 
be expected in the fall months. 

Grading is proceeding at rapid rate 
here in Boston. Deliveries are being 
made of graded wools that were sold 
earlier in the season. We are now at 
the peak of the receiving season, and 
the wool clip is being handled with 
less confusion than ever before. Ware- 
house facilities seem to be adequate, 
and little or no demurrage has accrued 
because of failure to unload cars 
promptly. 

The government seized the entire 
fleet of the Great Lakes Transit so 
there is only one lake route open now, 
the Canadian Pacific, with very limited 
facilities. This necessitates  all-rail 
shipments for the major portion of 
the wool clip, which has resulted in 
more rapid movement of the clip than 
heretofore. The tremendous volume of 
forward sales by the dealers of graded 
lines has been the solution of the pre- 
dicted congestion made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
Boston wool trade deserves much 
credit for the manner in which they 
have functioned in this respect. 


Due to favorable winter feed con- 
ditions and excessive rains, wools from 
some sections are coming off unbe- 
lievably light. Some of the Montana 
wools are in the best condition we 
have seen for many, many years. Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and western South 
Dakota have furnished some very de- 
sirable wools. Their light condition is 
reflecting high grease prices. To illus- 
trate: we have recently sold an origin- 
al-bag Colorado clip at 55 cents in the 
grease, and a Montana clip at 54 cents 
in the original bag. Both of these, in 
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our judgment, were well within the 
ceiling price of $1.18 a pound. This 
illustrates once again that shrinkage 
is the most important factor governing 
the value of wool. 

There is almost universal comment 
on Summer Street on the inefficient 
manner in which the bulk of the 1942 
clip was prepared at shearing time. 
This is easily explained by anyone fa- 
miliar with the labor situation in the 
territory section of the country. It 
is becoming more difficult all the 
while to get efficient help even at very 
much higher wages. It is obviously 
impossible for agriculture to compete 
in wages with industry and war muni- 
tion plants, which are now scattered 
throughout the whole country. The 
scarcity of help will evidently be a 
limiting factor in the production 
of wool and mutton as the war 
progresses. 


Manufacturers are faced with a seri- 
ous problem as unions are demanding 
increased wages and the Office of Price 
Administration is attempting to hold 
the price of cloth at March 15 levels. 
Manufacturers are unable to figure out 
how they can pay increased wages and 
ceiling prices for wool and sell the 
finished product at prices obtained 
March 15. The cloth delivered in 
March was manufactured on a lower 
wage scale and the raw wool pur- 
chased on. substantially lower mar- 
kets. This applies to both foreign 
and domestic wool. Parleys are now 
in process with the National Labor 
Relations Board concerning a horizon- 
tal increase in wages which, if im- 
posed, is estimated by some to reflect 
as much as 6 cents per yard. In view 
of the increased cost of foreign wool 
and a rising wage scale in the textile 
industry, it would seem impossible to 
maintain present price ceilings on the 
finished product. 





INCREASED WESTERN BUYING 

Following the W.P.B. announcement of 
Army purchases of all domestic wool, buy- 
ing of the West became more active, al- 
though not heavy. In Texas a fair weight 
of wool was taken during the first week 
in August at 41 to 46 cents in the grease, 
for 12-months’ wools estimated to cost $1.12 
to $1.15, clean landed Boston. In Utah 
some fine wools were reported purchased 
at 3914 and 40% cents, or about $1.12 to 
$1.14, clean landed Boston, while half 
blood wools around Dillon, Montana, were 
reported sold at 43 and 43% cents. 


Bo You Know Your Wool 
And Lamb Costs? 


E Commercial Bulletin in an ej. 

torial in its issue of July 18, 1942 
made this statement: ‘Men who haye 
travelled the West for years and who 
are fairly familiar with wool growing 
costs assert that when the growers re. 
ceive 25 to 30 cents for their wool, 
depending upon locality, they have 
paid their costs and their lamb crops 
furnish the profits of their business,” 


Of course, every man is entitled to 
his opinion but every opinion should 
have some basis of fact. The above 
opinion is certainly far from the true 
conditions. The proof of our state 
ment is based on data supplied by the 
Farm Credit Administration covering 
the operations of 532 ranches running 
1,684,239 head of sheep in the 12 west- 
ern states and Texas. The computa- 
tions made in the Wool Grower office 
from the above data show that the 
average cost of operation in 1941 per 
head of sheep was $6.66 in this repre- 
sentative study of the 13 states. All 
costs are included in this figure with 
the exception of depreciation on build- 
ings and equipment. 

The income from wool per head 
averaged $2.99. This means that in 
1941 the income from wool paid less 
than 45 per cent of the cost of opera- 
tion. So the statement quoted above 
is not even half correct according to 
our information. Apparently these 
“men who have travelled the West” 


are a little out of their field. 


In the July issue of the Wool Grow- 
er computations were made to show 
the average cost per pound of wool in 
this representative study of the 13 
states. It was shown that all wool, 
taken as an average, cost the operators 
34.7 cents per grease pound, ranch. 
Using the same method of computa- 
tion based on the same data we find 
that it cost 10.6 cents to produce one 
pound of lamb during this period, 
f. o. b. ranch. What these costs will 
be for 1942 is very difficult to say, but 
one thing is certain, they will be 
higher. 


J. M. J. 


The National Wool Grower 
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The Z7th Annual National Ram S. “ee 
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who Adney Sisters Rambouillet Co., Corrinne, Utah 3 _- —~ "tile iin Melek tie 2 ef 50 
wing Voyle Bagley, Grennwich, Utah ae 3 5 Malmgren & Wankier, Levan, Utah... 2 10 eat 
George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah__- 3 5 17 “al hi h ; 
ee Branch Agricultural College, Cedar bees Utah 2 5 _ &*F. Nie Teil & = Nephi, Utah 2 5 1 
700, F. R. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah eto 5 20 7 ee he Feeney en — wed i 4 = 
lave $, E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah. 3 5 10 a | 4 state, iderton, iden B. one oe 4 1 
i as © Plesene, Callianen, Ureh__ , 5 20 uglas Piggot, McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 2 s oli 
4 Dwig ij " 3 5 30 George A. Reed, Burley, Idaho. ae 5 pe 
bo Myen S. Hansen, Colliston, Uta Ernest Robson & Sons, Denfield, Ontario, ‘Canada z et ee 
George A. Jorgenson & Son, Ephraim, Utsh___ 2 5 15 G S P Utah ; = re 
d to J. K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant 3 5 25 eorge Q. Spencer, Payson, Utah ______ 
auld Suffolkdale Meadows (T. L. ecsetice pone 
Niels Mortensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 2 5 = Ciatania, Xteanle 4 10 50 
i Nielson Brothers Sheep Co., Ephraim, Utah. + 5 25 Nie ae Petrik, ie ae ; ; 
true Thomas Pfister & Sons, Node, Wyoming 5 UUniwessioe of tik Sheu ee ; ; 
Cedar City, Utah Bae 3 By eo: * Psapp ts © ape cua ams ory 
- D. L. Sargent, , Howard Vaughn, Dixon, Califortiia 1 5 30 
the Hume Sparks, Ephraim, Utah ‘ 1 ) — 8 E Winn, Néshi, — r mt in 
ring University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 10 Other Breed d Cre sb 
ring Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 2 ) ther Breeds an ross nels 
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ita- To Be Sold Tuesday, August 25, 1:00 P.M. 28 Columbias 3% eh 
fice Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho ’ 3 5 60 Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah_..0.-. 1 ---- — re : 
the Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 20 H. H. Mays, Howe, Idaho cond, Mont —- ---- 12 7 
per Canadian Pacific Ry Co., Calgary, Alberta, Can. 1 ) “tn —— go’ Cet Anaconda, Mont. 1 ---- c ran 
atts Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho j site feck : oe oe rs il ee eee — ae * 
All H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho 3 5 10 tah State Agricultural College, gan, ta 2 ---- te 
; Foothills Farm, Carlton, Oregon... 3 25 23 Corriedales wil 
‘ith William Goddard, Denfield, Ontario, Canada 5 Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 1 ae fife. 
ild- R. W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, Oregon 3 ) 25 J. W. Matthews, Burley, Idaho... 2 10 ts 
Charles Howland, Cambridge, Idaho. 1 5 20 Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming... 2 = 
sad C. M. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon 3 ) 17. George A. Reed, Burley, Idaho... 1 i = 
i Eugene F. Hubbard, Corvallis, Oregon 2 5 60 Utah State Agricultural College, ‘Logan, Utah... 2 ae 
= Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 1 3 Cyrus Young, St. Anthony, Idaho... 5 
— Kelsey & Turner, Burley, Idaho 5 7 Cotswolds 
ra- Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho 2 5 —- Ernest Robson & Sons, Denfield, Ontario, Canada 2 5 
ve Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming 3 ) 80 23 Lincolns 
to Mt. Haggin L. and L.S.Co., Anaconda, Mont. 3 § 125 William Goddard, Denfield, Ontario, Canada 1 5 R 
se Albert Pearson, Oakley, Utah : j --- Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah... 2 5 rt 
¢” George A. Reed, Burley, Idaho | 20 Ernest Robson & Sons, Denfield, Ontario, ‘Canada 3 5 
“ a er ar eee a ae e University of Idaho, Moscow, | RPS ar 2 
rnest Robson ns, Denfie ntario, Canada 
P. J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, Alberta, Canada 1 ) A. O. Do Burl Bs Panamas 10 
w- ; ; man, Burley, Idaho. Panes ret ee nde 
Dell Singleton, American Fork, Utah ; ; 25 Laidlaw & Weockle, Muldoca. vr ay a 50 
“ ot ee Davis, Cal. : : University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. ___. ae 5 
* ee ee eee ee 50 Columbia x Lincoln-Rambouillets 
13 _ State — a sagem, Utah . 5 _ Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah aR Gate ew 25 
ol, sotan & Jespeseon, Theyme, W yonung Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah 2... __-. ite 25 
e. 510 Suffolks 115 Columbia x Rambouillets 
To Be Sold Wednesday, August 26, 9:30 A.M. Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., 
h. Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho... Z : 20 Anaconda, Montana __.. wa 3h nn 
a Bruce M. Barnard, Dolores, Colorado 12 36 Lincoln x “Rembialiiets 
rd Bartlett Brothers, Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada 1 5 _. S. E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah. sas ieee mee 16 
‘ Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho 2 Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah. bee oie 20 
ye Bonida Farm (B. D. Murdoch), Ucon, Idaho 1 j 5 Lincoln-Rambouillet > x . Panianes ; 
d, Canadian Pacific Ry.Co., Calgary, Alberta, Can. 3 10 10 D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah_ ie a 5 
ill Clarindale Stock Farm, Vauzhall, Alberta, Canada 1 ) 18 Rambouillet ; x “Cotswolds _ 
F, A. & M. M. Coble, Winters, California 3 A. Foster Rhoades, Hanna, Utah. a nee 18 
ut H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho. 5 - 20 Romney x Rambouillets 
ve Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon. 4 8 10 V.H. Drake, Steamboat Springs, Colorado... ---. as 20 
William Goddard, Denfield, Ontario, Canada__ 5 30 Suffolk x Hampshires 
Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah. ; j 19 Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho. 2 20 
Charles Howland, Cambridge, Idaho , 2 e Charles Howland, Cambridge, Idaho... ne 10 
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Hampshire Stud Ram Lamb consigned by Straloch Farm 


Rambouillet Range Rams con- 
signed by Nielson Bros. Sheep 


le 


Hampshire Yearling Rams con- 
signed by R. S. Blastock. 


Group of M. Moncreiffe Corrie- 
dales, two of which are con- 
signed to the National. 


Hampshire Yearling Rams con- 
signed by M. Moncreiffe. 


Rambouillet Stud Ram consigned 
by Adney Sisters Rambouillet Co. 


Pen of Five Rambouillet Rams 
consigned by Dwight E. Hansen. 
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Salt Lake Union § 


Under the Manag 


TUESDAY, AUGl 
9:30 AM 
Rambouille 

1 P.M. 
Hampshire 


Two-year-old Suffolk Stud Ram consigned by 
Howard Vaughn. 
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am”—Rambouillet Stud Ram consigned by the 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm. 





“Pride”—two-year-old Rambouillet Stud Ram 
consigned by Nielson Bros. Sheep Co. 


Mul Ram Sale 


Aua—Z6th, 1942 
n Bds— North Salt Lake, Utah Ramboullet Stud Ram consigned 


by Voyle Bagley. 


lanagaational Wool Growers Association 
Rambouillet Stud Ram consigned 
SELLING by George A. Jorgenson & Son. 
.UGI WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26 Rambouillet Stud Ram (corner) 
A M. 9:30 A.M. consigned by F. R. Christensen. 
uille Suffolks 


M. 1 P.M. 
hire All Other Breeds and Crossbreds 


i by Pen of Five Rambouillet Rams consigned by the 


John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm. 


Romney-Rambouillet Crossbreds 
Consigned by V. H. Drake. 




















Bo. 
ares 


Columbia and Hampshire Stud Rams consigned by the 
Utah State Agricultural College, 





University of Idaho Pen of 
Suffolk Rams. 


Hampshire Rams consign- 
ed by R. W. Hogg & Sons. 





Hampshire Range Rams 
consigned by Dell Single- 
ton. 


Rambouillet Range Rams consigned by 
F. R. Christensen. 


Hampshire Stud Ram consigned by 
C.P.R. Supply Farm. 


Rambouillet Stud Ram ccnsigned by 
George L. Beal & Sons. 


Suffolk and Homoshire Rom; consig7 
ed by George A! Reed. 


Corriedale Pen of Five 
consigned by Cyrus 
Young. 
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Chicago 

= supply of lamb has been com- 
q paratively light since the old-crop 
Mambs went into the yearling class, 
and particularly so most of July. In 
the early part of the month good to 
choice yearlings sold at $12 to $13, 
values being measured partly by the 
growth of wool. Late in the month 
good yearlings moved at $11.75 to 
$12.25 and lower grades dropped to 
$11 and under. 

Ewes were in light supply all month, 
receipts being in small lots, mostly 
from nearby farms. A good class of 
fat ewes sold at $6 to $6.25 most of 
the month with common and medium 
at $4 to $5.50 and canners at $3 to 
$4. Bucks were listed at $4 to $5. 
Odd lots of wethers sold at $7 to $11, 
depending on age and the amount of 
wool coverage. 

Lambs are $1.50 to $2 higher than 
at the first of the year and $3 higher 
than a year ago at this time. Local 
traders consider prospects better than 
for many years. The high price of 
beef and pork is expected to hold lamb 
products to a correspondingly high 
level, for lamb is said to be improving 
in popularity with the general public. 
Efforts to boost its consumption in the 
Army are meeting with satisfactory 
success and its use is expected to gain 
in momentum as the Army is increased 
in numbers. The supply of sheep is 
not above normal while the demand 
for the meat and wool is above normal. 
The strong prices being paid for feeder 
lambs in the West indicate abundant 
confidence in the future. Not many 
lambs of feeder quality are coming to 
the Chicago market but there is a 
good outlet for all received. 

Receipts of ovine stock at Chicago 
by} in July totaled 170,000, the largest 
for the month since 1937 when the 
total was 175,000. The largest July 
supply in over 40 years came in 1919, 
amounting to 458,000. The smallest 
July total in recent years was in 1940 


with 141,000. For the first seven 








by 


ign: 
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(Ma nM 


= months the supply amounted to 1,- 


342,000, an increase of 75,000 over a 
year ago. The movement is expected 
to increase some in August but is not 
likely to reach maximum volume till 
October. 

The ceiling that the government 
put on pork and beef has resulted in 
considerable confusion in that depart- 
ment of meats but has really bene- 
fited the lamb trade by improving the 
general demand. Good to choice lamb 
is listed at $23 to $26, and early in 
the month sold up to $29. These 
prices are about in line with the cur- 
rent values of light-weight pork loins 
and $2 to $5 higher than for the good 
to choice beef. Late in the month 
most of the eastern cities were short 
of beef, which had the tendency to 
broaden the demand for mutton prod- 
ucts. There was very little yearling 
meat offered at wholesale on the Chi- 
cago market, but at eastern points a 
moderate supply found a good outlet 
at $19 to $24 for commercial to good 


quality. Mutton sold a little higher 
during the month at $8 to $12. All 
these prices are $3 to $4 higher than 
a year ago. 

While the trend of the lamb market 
in July was definitely downward, 
prices were still high compared with 
last year and all other years since 
1929. Values were generally $2 to $3 
per hundred higher than last year 
with spots $4 higher. The highest 
price during the month was in the 
first week at $15.50 when the aver- 
age cost $15. As the month advanced 
and receipts increased, the market 
subsided and closed $1 lower than at 
the opening. 

A large percentage of the good 
lambs sold at $14 to $14.60, with 
the medium to good at $13.25 to $14, 
and late in the month common and 
medium grades of native origin sold 
at $12 to $13. Western lambs were 
generally fair to good in quality at 
$13.50 to $14.50 for the bulk. Idaho 


lambs were in good condition and 








Prices and Slaughter 


This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter in First 6 Months.... 


Week Ended: 


Slaughter at 27 Centers......................---....- 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 


Good and Choice (Spring) -......... 


Medium and Good He 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Spring Lamb 
Choice, 30-40 pounds.............. 


Good, 30-40 pounds...........--....... 


Commercial, all weights......... 














1942 1941 

9,212,529 8,789,755 

July 25 July 26 

297,802 291,473 

$14.30 $11.80 

13.00 10.94 

27.30 21.95 

PND TIN ee 26.25 20.95 

2h BANS: 22.90 19.00 
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WHY did the breeder of the most sensational lamb 
developed in 1941 give credit to Calf Manna? 


WHY did a sheep owner in Texas say that Calf Manna 
enabled him to make an extra profit of $2.45 
per head on 500 lambs? 


WHY did a big sheep man in Utah 

say, “I figure we saved a car- 
load of lambs in 1941 by feeding Calf 
Manna?” 


WHY do more and more of the 


successful sheep breeders of 
America feed Calf Manna every year? 


You'll be interested in these and 
other facts presented in the “WHY?” 
book. A copy will be sent you without 
charge if you will fill out and mail 
the enclosed coupon. 

Sheep Department 

Albers Research Station 

1060 Stuart Building 

Seattle, Washington 


Gentlemen: 


Please forward to me without cost or 
obligation on my part a copy of the 
“WHY” book. 
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TREACHEROUS LITTLE SHEEP PARASITES — 
STAMP ‘EM OUT witH PTZ 





e The loss from sheep worms 
runs into millions of dollars. You 
have to keep after ’em all the 
time if you expect to get any- 
where with sheep. 

We're getting wonderful re- 
ports on the effectiveness of PTZ, 
our phenothiazine worm remedy. 
PTZ is highly efficient against 
six species, including stomach 
worms and nodular worms. 

Try PTZ now. Use it on ewes 


and growing stock. Worm feeder 
lambs with PTZ before you put 
them on full feed. Use either 
PTZ Pellets or PTZ Drench... 
they give an accurate, effective 
dose and this is very important 
in worming sheep. Get PTZ— 
either Pellets or Drench—use as 


directed on the package. See 


your Dr. Hess Dealer or write 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. . 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


brought top prices. Late in the month 
the first consignment from Washing. 
ton arrived and sold at $14.50. They 
showed a good finish. 

The feature of the trade during the 
month was the fact that 80 per cent 
of the supply from the West came 
direct to packers. Direct shipments 
aggregated 138,000, indicating that 
producers considered it more advisable 
to sell direct than to take a chance 
on the open market. 

Frank E. Moore 





Omaha 


E combination of a later grow- 

ing season and hot weather with 
its resultant break in eastern dressed 
trade postponed the seasonal fat lamb 
decline until July this year and as a 
result losses of $1@1.25 were suffered 
during the month. Total receipts were 
more than 140,500 head, an increase 
of nearly 30,000 over June, but at no 
time was the run really burdensome. 
Practically all of the decline was 
chopped off during the first ten days 
of the month and even though arrivals 
picked up considerably late in the 
period, the trade leveled off and held 
good firm ground the rest of the way, 
with just minor fluctuations. 

High spot of the month for range 
fat lambs was $15.40, reached on the 
opening day, but the peak was whit- 
tled to $14.25 within a week. From 
that time on a healthy undertone pre- 
vailed and at the close choice range 
offerings were quotable to $14.25@ 
14.35. Most of the sales of desirable 
kinds ranged from $14@14.25, with a 
low mark of $13.90. Natives suffered 
the full decline and closed at $14, with 
the bulk of the sales falling between 
$13.75 and $14.25. Low spot was 
$13.75, hit midway in the period and 
again near the end, with a peak of 
$15.25 paid the first three days. Un- 
finished natives sold from $13.50 on 
down to $11.50@12 and less for 
throwouts. Supplies of fed shorn 
lambs tapered off, with a quotable top 
of $13.50 at the close. 

Increased arrivals of desirable 
handyweight range feeders spruced up 
the replacement lamb trade somewhat 
and helped to hold prices about steady 
for July. During most of the month, it 
was largely a hit-or-miss trade on 
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feeders, with choice kinds scarce and 
demand on the spotted order. Hot 
weather, the busy harvest season, and 
some uncertainty as to government 
intentions regarding ceiling prices on 
dressed lamb all helped to create an 
uncertain and limited outlet. 

During the last ten days, however, 
attractive feeders were more plentiful 
and the market carried a good, healthy 
undertone at the finish. High mark 
was $13.35, paid early in the period, 
with a top of $13 paid freely at the 
close. There were a lot of just fair 
to good grades that sold during the 
month from $12.25@12.75, with most 
of the better kinds bringing $12.85@ 
13 and a few on up to $13.15. Natives 
were scarce and moved in small 
bunches mostly from $11.50@11.75, 
occasionally on up to $12 for sizable 
droves. 

The sharp fat lamb break also help- 
ed to work aged sheep figures lower, 
though not to such an extent. Fat 
ewes dropped 25 cents early, then held 
good, steady levels throughout to close 
at a top of $5.75. It took real good 
kinds to bring the peak and there were 
more sales from $5@5.50 for just fair 
to good kinds, with plain and common 
offerings from $4.25@5. Cull and can- 
ner ewes ranged from $4@4.25 on 
down to $2 and less for the poorest 
grades. Breeding ewes were scarce and 
the demand was uncertain. Scattered 
sales ranged mostly from $5.50 on up 
to $7, with a string of choice Idaho 
solid-mouths setting the top of $7.60. 
Fed yearling supplies were confined 
mostly to just fair grades and sold 
mainly from $10@10.75, occasional 
bunches up to $11 and $11.25. Strictly 
choice kinds were quotable to around 
$11.50, though here again the outlet 
has been none too stable. 


Max Oldham 





Ogden 


ECEIPTS of sheep and lambs to- 

taled 315,516 during July, an 
increase of 57,000 over July a year 
ago. Over two thirds of all receipts 
were sold at Ogden. 

Fat lamb prices were $1.40 per 
hundred lower at the end of July than 
at the outset of the month. The top 
paid for Idahos the last day of June 
and up through July 5 was $14.75, 
dropping to $14.25 on Monday, July 


August, 1942 


HE chow’s good. And there’s 

plenty of it. We have in fact 
the best-fed Army and Navy in 
the world. 


This starts with America’s farmers, 
who are raising and shipping 
bumper crops. 


It carries on through the proces- 
sors, who pack the food and ship it 
to the boys in camp or at the front. 


And keeping it all on the move are 
the American railroads. They see 
that the right numbers of the right 
cars are on the spot when and 
where crops and livestock are 
ready to move—and see that they 
are hauled dependably and safely 


to destination. 


With the mass of war materials 
being carried, this all adds up to 









ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 


MESS CALL 


d ~S 
7 UNITED 
FOR 
VICTORY 





the biggest transportation job in 
U.S. history—a job already far 
ahead of the peak traffic of the 
last war. 

To handle this job the railroads 
are moving a million and a quarter 
tons of freight a mile every minute 
—starting off a heavily loaded 
freight train every five seconds of 


the day and night. 


Railroad equipment is _ being 
worked at top pace—a pace that 
doesn’t permit freight cars to loaf. 


So we ask you to do this: Load cars 
promptly, and load ’em to capacity 
—and it’s up to the railroads to 
see that they are kept moving. 

That’s your part, and ours, in mak- 
ing sure that we have the best- 
fed, best-equipped fighting men 


in the world. 





| RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Worm Free Ewes 
Produce Better Lambs 


Prepare your ewes for breeding by 
removing the worms with 


PHENOTHIAZINE 


The most valuable drug yet dis- 
covered for removing worms from 
sheep. 


GREEVER’S 
PHENOTHIAZINE 


is available now in THREE 
forms. 


Powder 
Bolus 


Suspension or drench 


It will pay you to ask your 
dealer about our prices or write 
us direct. 


GREEVER’S 


Chilhowie, Va. 








STORE WOOL 


... on the “Buying Front’ 


Portland, Oregon, is center of the largest defense 
wool manufacturing industry west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The busy mills which comprise this in- 
dustry need all types of Western wool. Western 
Wool Storage Company offers growers a spe- 
cialized sales and storage service on the “buying 
front” in this wool manufacturing = Ser- 
vices include well lighted sample 


expert 
wool handlers and safe Federal Lacouned Ware- 
house receipts. 






WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 





“HOME 
ON THE 
RANGE” 





=i 1942 MODEL 
™ BEST EVER 


Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you 3 use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, 

Can wn by car or > ae horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 
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6, and paid through July 8. On July 
9, Thursday, a quarter was taken off 
when $14 took best lambs and this 
price was paid for many carloads up 
through Sunday, July 12. On Monday, 
July 13, another quarter drop occur- 
red to a top of $13.75. On Wednes- 
day, July 15, the market was up 
slightly to $13.85, and on the follow- 
ing day to $14. July 17, $14.15 was 
reached and over Saturday and Sun- 
day many cars cleared at the top of 
$14.25, with the same price being paid 
through the following Tuesday, July 
21. The top on Wednesday, July 22, 
dropped 50 cents per hundred to 
$13.75, with the range on best lambs 
the remainder of the month at $13.25 
@13.50. The top on July 31 was 
$13.35. 

Fat ewes were around steady for 
the month. Best kinds brought $5.25 
all through July while common kinds 
and culls sold at $3.50@4. In the few 
days around mid-July several loads 
of choice fat range ewes scored $5.50 
@5.65, averaging 132 to 141 pounds. 

Over fifty carloads of feeding lambs 
sold at Ogden during July, with a good 
demand existing at all times for this 
class. Feeding lambs were around 35 
cents lower for the month. Numerous 
cars of 70 to 78-pound feeders cleared 
at $12.75 the first half of July, drop- 
ped to $12.50 on July 16, and the 
bulk sold at $12.25@12.40 the re- 
mainder of the month. A few cars of 
plainer feeders were taken down to 
$12. 

R. C. Albright 





St. Joseph 


HEEP receipts for July were 71,- 
» 2 895, a decrease of 1,497 as com- 
pared with last month, and 6,904 
more than July last year. Of the 
month’s total only 9,368 came from 
the West and Southwest, the balance 
being from local territory. 


The lamb market was very uneven 
throughout the month and closed 
around $1.25 lower. On the close best 
natives sold at $13.75 against $15 a 
month ago. Westerns were very 
scarce at all times, choice kinds being 
quoted $14@14.25 on the extreme 
close. Yearlings closed around 50@ 
75 cents lower, with most sales 
around $11 on late days, though choice 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street 





Boston. Mass, 








One Dippin 
kills all 
TICKS 


COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and important 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable ! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 
Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required, 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $26.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2 95 at yourdealer. Formor 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, lll, 


Enough Sold COOPER'S 
ty Dipping 
Shep Med 4) 4. 











Sterling H. Nelson Company 


Intermountain brokers for 


Archer - Daniels - Midlands 
44 Per Cent Protein 
Domestic Soya 
Bean Meal or Pellets 
Rich and Tasty—Brown 
Excellent for Cattle, Hogs 
or Poultry Mashes 
* 

Headquarters for 
Carload or Mixed Carload Shipments 


Wheat - Millrun - Hay 
Alfalfa Meals - Barley 
Corn - Oats 
Cottonseed Cake 
Fish Meal - Meat Scraps 
* 

Stocks carried at 
SALT LAKE CITY DELTA, UTAH 
Phone 4-6523 or Long Distance No. 4 
Salt Lake Office and Warehouse 
525 South 4th West St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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kinds were quotable up to $11.50 or 
better. Fat ewes show about a 25-cent 
decline for the month. Best sold at 
$5.75 the last half of the month, with 
bulk of sales $4.50@5.50. 

H. H. Madden 





Denver 


ECEIPTS of sheep and lambs at 

Denver during July, 1942, totaled 
105,072 head compared to 125,397 in 
July of last year, a decrease of 20,325. 
This decrease was mostly in Idaho 
lambs, which have been selling in in- 
creased volume on the Ogden market 
this year. Receipts from Colorado in- 
creased 9,000 head. Receipts at Den- 
ver for seven months of 1942 will total 
847,475 head compared to 749,136 for 
the same period last year, an increase 
of 98,339. 

During the first week of July the 
supply consisted mainly of trucked-in 
spring lambs. There were scattered 
carlots from Colorado and Idaho, with 
a few shipments of Arizona feeding 
lambs. Good and choice native spring 
lambs topped at $15.25. Two loads 
of choice closely sorted 89- to 94- 
pound Colorado lambs brought $14.90. 
Good and choice native spring lambs 
bulked at $14 to $14.75. Trucked 
lots of native ewes topped the week 
at $6, and carlots of good and choice 
ewes brought $5 to $5.60. There were 
afew decks at $4.25 to $5. Two loads 
of good and choice Arizona spring 
feeding lambs sold at $12.50 and a 
load of fleshy Idaho’s brought $12.35. 


During the second week of July fat 
lambs and ewes held fairly steady, 
with yearlings weak to 25 cents lower. 
The carlot top on Idaho spring lambs 
was $14.35. Other good and choice 
kinds sold at $14 to $14.15. Good and 
choice native spring lambs topped at 
$14.40, with the bulk at $13.75 to 
$14.40. Shorn yearlings sold at $11 
to $11.25. Native slaughter ewes 
bulked at $4 to $5.50, with a few at 
$5.75. Common and medium ewes 
brought $3 to $3.75. Numerous small 
bunches of trucked-in feeders brought 
$10 to $11. 

During the third week of July fat 
lambs and yearlings were steady to 
25 cents lower, although a top of 
$14.65 was reached. Idaho’s averag- 
ing 92 to 95 pounds brought $14.60. 


August, 1942 








PELLETS Paragon Printing Co. 
Sh & 1 

me © Se el) PRINTERS 
the of Publications - Books 
Ideal Range Catalogues - Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 

Feed 
See Your Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Feed Dealer 
Dial 3-5897 122-124 W. on Second So. 
GLOBE MILLS 
=r Salt Lake City 3-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Ten loads with less finish sold at $14, 
with others grading medium to good 
at $13.50 to $13.75. Medium to good 
yearlings brought $10 to $11.15. 
Trucked-in fat ewes topped at $6 and 
load lots sold at $4.50 to $5.50. 

The fat lamb market held fairly 
steady the last week of July, with 
choice springers from Colorado at 
$14.50. Medium to good Idaho’s 
brought $13.25 to $13.50. Mixed fat 
and feeding lambs from Idaho sold at 
$12.85. Medium Wyoming fat lambs 
brought $13. Yearlings closed steady 
to 25 cents lower and fat ewes mostly 
10 to 15 cents lower. Most of the 
yearlings brought $9.50 to $10.50. 
Fat trucked-in ewes sold at $4.50 to 
$5.60. A load of good and choice 120- 
pound Colorado ewes topped at $5.65. 
Load lots of good and choice range 
feeders went at $12.50 to $12.60. 

Ed Marsh 





Western Lamb Contracts 


R the week ending Saturday, Au- 

gust 1, the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration made the follow- 
ing report on western sheep and lamb 
contracting: 

Feeder lamb contracting increased 
slightly in volume during the past ten 
days at firmer prices. However, grow- 
ers continued to hold for higher prices. 

In the central and northern sections 
of Wyoming there was a sizable in- 
crease in volume of feeder lamb con- 
tracting at firmer prices. Upwards of 
35,000 or more, mostly wether lambs, 
were reported contracted at $11 to 
mostly $11.25 per hundred, for early 
October delivery to both western 
feeding districts and corn-belt points. 
Many growers are reported holding for 
$11.50 per hundred, or better. The 
proportion of lambs still uncontracted 
is relatively large. In the Rock Springs 
area it was reported that approximate- 
ly 40,000 head of straight wether 
lambs from pools had been contracted 
at $11.50 for early fall delivery, while 
in the southeastern section some 
small bands moved at the same price. 
There was little, if any, action on 
breeding ewes, with most whitefaced 
ewes being held around $10 per head. 
Contract volume in breeding ewes and 
feeding ewes has been negligible. 


Forward contracting of lambs con- 
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SAVE AND SERVE 
FOR FUTURE SECURITY 


kk 


Regardless of when we win the war we are fighting for continued 
freedom, we must always be aware of the terrific cost all of us as 
citizens must pay. 

To win, all of us must buy War Bonds to the full limit of our ability, 
but in addition we must build up a cash reserve for the trying years 
ahead. 

A substantial and growing Savings Account in one of these First 
Security Banks is a sure means to that end. 


*«* *k * 
FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH 


National Association 
With branches in Ogden, Provo, Logan, 
Bingham, Magna, Richmond, Park City 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Of Salt Lake City 


With branches at Sugarhouse and Tooele 


FIRST SECURITY TRUST CO. 
Salt Lake City 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO 


National Association 
With branches in Boise, Blackfoot, Emmet, 
Gooding, Hailey, Idaho Falls, Jerome, 
Montpelier, Mountain Home, Nampa, 
Payette, Pocatello, Preston, Rexburg, St. 
Anthony, Shoshone. 


FIRST SECURITY BANK 


Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Members of 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock thru bonded Commission Firms who have 
experienced salesmen to secure you the Top Dollar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your shipments to Feed at North Salt Lake. Our 
day and night crews are always ready to serve you. 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 
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tinued seasonally dull in Montana, 
although some increase in buying in- 
quiry and buying was reported. Scat- 
tered sales of sizable bands of white- 
faced wether lambs were reported at 
$10.90 to mostly $11, and some bids 
of $11.25 were refused. A sizable 
band of black-faced wether lambs was 
reported contracted at $11.50. Mixed 
blackfaces were taken at a range of 
$11 to $11.50, and blackfaced ewe 
lambs at a range of $11.50 to $12 per 
hundred. Practically all of these lambs 
will be delivered in early October. 
There have been a few sales of white- 
faced yearling ewes at $9.75 to $10 
per head for immediate delivery, and 
large numbers are reported currently 
offered in the same price range. Some 
sales of short-term breeding ewes 
have:been reported at $5.25 to $6 
per head, and feeding ewes at $3 to 
$4 per head, fall delivery. 

In Colorado a few scattered sales 
in the San Luis Valley were made at 
$11 to $11.25 per hundred, fall de- 
livery. In the San Juan Basin around 
5,000 mixed ewe and wether lambs, 
mostly blackfaces, sold at $11 to 
$11.40, mostly at the former price, 
with some of the bands to be weighed 
at the loading station. A few sales 
were reported in the Arkansas Valley 
up to $11.50 per hundred. 

Contracting remained seasonally 
dull in Utah. 

The Salt Lake Tribune on August 2 
reported the contracting of 36,000 
wether lambs in eastern Nevada at 
10144 +e 11 cents. On account of the 
dry summer season, the lambs will be 
shipped between August 20 and Sep- 
tember 15 to Idaho and eastern points. 





BIG COLORADO RANCH CHANGES 
HANDS 

Merrion & Wilkins, sheep and wool com- 
mission firm, is reported to have pur- 
chased the entire holdings of the Colorado 
Land and Livestock Company in South 
Park, Colorado, comprising 30,330 acres of 
deeded land, 66,120 acres of leased land, 
and 18,000 sheep. The Colorado Land .and 
Livestock Company, which has been own- 
ed by Swift and Company for many years, 
offered this property for sale early in the 
year for $200,000, but the amount involved 
in the recent transaction has not been pub- 
lished. 


August, 1942 











amie 
for SHEEP and GOATS 


Sheep and goat raisers everywhere are using Globe Phen-Ovine, 
to get thorough, powerful drenching results with their animals. 
Why? Because Globe Phen-Ovine is economical .. . easy to 
use . . . because this modern drench contains phenothiazine, 
the anthelmintic or worming agent discovered and tested by 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. Phen-Ovine is backed by 
Globe Laboratories’ more than 23 years of skilled scientific 
research and improvement. 

SEE YOUR GLOBE DEALER ; 
If your druggist does not have Globe Phen-Ovine in stock, 
he can obtain your requirements from: 


Smith-Faus Drug Co., Salt Lake City 
Q.. 











FORT WORTH, TEXAS 




















WALTER M. MARSTON 





Buying - WOOL SERVICE - Selling 





401 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


Freight Address: Oelrichs Warehouse Siding 





























STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 

a by using our facilities for feed and rest. 
est of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 

yo facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 

CAPACITY: 
50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date 
Facilities. | 


16 aes ‘ 
Shearing and Dipping 0 cars cattle; good pens; good 


grain bunks and ha y racks, 
Write or wire for complete informatiog. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





























Southern Californians also like lamb—as evidenced by the fact that 
official slaughter figures show total consumption of 1,149,554 lambs 
in the Southern California area last year. There is a ready cash market 
for nearly 100,000 lambs a month in the great consumer area served 
by the Los Angeles Union Stock Yards, where many packer buyers 


are on hand each day to bid on supplies coming to this great, central 
livestock market. 


No matter where you sell, the price you receive for your lambs or any 
other livestock is based upon the values established by competitive 
bidding at the central markets. 


You, too, will be money ahead when you regularly benefit from the 
competitive bidding at the Central Market. 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 


The Great Western Market 




















FOR OVER 55 YEARS 
JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Has served the PRODUCERS and FEEDERS of the WEST by 
providing UNEXCELLED SALES ORGANIZATIONS at the 
leading CENTRAL MARKETS. 


Houses at: Chicago, Illinois - Omaha, Nebraska - South St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa - South St. Paul, Minnesota - Kansas City, Miccut 
East St. Louis, Illinois - Fort Worth, Texas - San Antonio, Texas 
OGDEN, UTAH and DENVER, COLORADO 
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1942 WOOL FUND 


Receipts from Growers 


to August 1 
BY STATES: 

SI o8t a ciciedivcgsinscnsutaieaivin $ 41.90 
Ee ee a eee 468.15 
NO ods scm ecapicevecah 1,998.75 
aan ianeoeme ete nee 2,180.37 
MET Tee REE ee 62.89 
0 Eee eer 20 
IR oreo ds sxcenseeceavevecsincees 2,044.29 
INI ooo ah cote Soxcduncscreresienss 39.90 
III oo actycns Shen cicerdometncwien 817.00 
Wew Denice ...................1.. 147.10 
TIGR DAMOUR: «.......2....<ccsssss- 27.55 
2 eee eee 12.30 
oe ae Ee Ee ee 813.10 
SUOMHEH. TIGOUR. .25.-..-<20ccscs.0s- 918.91 
IER ss Peet ps ane oe 1,624.40 
MN erste eee 1,565.22 
ce eee eae 604.10 
VINE, 2 cod iss ccccvewenteveni 2,987.79 
Pacific Wool Growers ........ 367.75 

$16,721.67 

BY DEALERS: 

Adams & Leland, Ince. ........ $ 422.12 


Angell, Brondson & Dupont 4.50 


Colonial Wool Company.... 2,146.40 
Davis Wool Company ........ 18.80 
Dewey Gould & Company 1,026.34 
Draper and Company ........ 3,948.18 


M. E, Hafner Wool Co..... 715.70 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald 447.30 
Harris Wool & Fur Co....... 226.20 


Merrion & Wilkins.............. 1,992.43 
Munro, Kincaid, 

Mdgehili, Inc..................... 2,007.30 
Northwest Livestock PCA 16.50 
Pacific Wool Growers........ 367.75 
S. Silberman and Sons........ 209.30 
Chas. J. Webb Sons Co....... 625.30 


Western Wool Storage Co. 7.50 


BY STATE ASSOCIATIONS: 


California Wool Growers 





Ampmociation. ...........-.2--0+-..--. 24.25 
Idaho Wool Growers 
pS 213.80 
Oregon Wool Growers 
Aweocision. .....................-. 14.40 
Texas Sheep and Goat 
. Raisers: Association ........ 1,607.10 
“ Washington Wool Growers 
po 4.00 
Wyoming Wool Growers 
fs | 657.90 
BY INDIVIDUALS: .............. 18.60 
$16,721.67 
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Contributors to the 
Wool Fund in July 


CALIFORNIA 


Anderson Bros. 
Joe Aspilche 

J. Arreche 

D. Ahado 

E. C. Anderson 

C. W. Alexander 
Howard Andrews 
Burt Bros. 

I. W. Beck 

Bank of America. 
w. M. Bradshaw 


Adrian Bidart 
Leonard Bidart 
F. M. Burrows 
Benbow Hotel Co. 
Fermin Baraiber 
Ernest Cook 

Leo T. Clark 
Howard Clark 


Elmer Cady 
F. A. Coble 
E. W. Cushman 
Grover C. Davis 


Phillip Erro 
Foote Bros. 

J. J. Fleming 
M. French Co. 
J. M. Firlotte 
C. B. Flournoy 
J, J. Gerboy 

F, B. Grieve 

Cc. H. Hansen 
Walter Hufford 
R. D. Henningan 
Sauveur Iriat 
R. R. Ingles 

S. H. Johnson 
Geo. C. Koenig 
A. Kliever 
Domingo Louisiana 
Chester Linser 
Laxaque Bros, 
Linscott Bros. 
J. T. Levy 
Erreca Lazague 


Vincent Luzareta 
M. S. Milsted 

P. T. Morgan 
Robert Miller 
W. S. Millsage 
McRae Bros. ~ 
H. J. Moran 
Jas. M. Moore 
J. D. McGilvary 
Hubbard Martin 
W. A. Moon 

L. Z. Mitchell 
Bertie Mitchell ” 
R. E. Mills 

Earl McKenzie 
A. E. Martial 
Lyman Phillips 
Tony Quadros 

H. A. Rominger 
A. C. Roberts 
Geo, Romingo 
Rhemke Bros. ' 
Richardson & Giles 
G. N. Roney 

G. W. Roney 

Al A. Rohr 
Rominger Bros. 
Pedro Semenerio 
A. T. Spencer & Son 
A. Steidlemayer & Sons 
Joe Suarez 

J. F. Smith 

G. K. Swingle 
Ben Saldubehere 
C. E. Shelton 
John Saldubehere 
W. H. Sanson 

P. Sorholus 
Domingo Stain 
H. O. Timms 

E. R. Tyeryar 
Taite-Flournoy Co. 
G. M. Terry 
University of California 
Howard Vaughn 


“»Charles Vote 


M. P. Warmouth 
T. A. Whitlock 
Wood Bros. 
Charles Welch 
Wood Young 
Pedro Yribbaren 


COLORADO 


Wm. & H. Anderson 
Mrs. Virgie Arndt 
J. W. Alexander 

J. Arcuby 

Anderson Live Stock Co. 
Geo. Avagarus 
Ellery Burford 

Berry & Burdick 
John B. Boni 

A. B. Bullerdick 
Bunker & Boyd 
Lloyd J. Blue 

Milton J. Branson 

C. J. Berry 

Everett Bennington 
I, C. Beard 

E. H. Briggs 

Alex Benzel 

E. E. Burford 


Sumner E. Christie 
Mahlon Collins 
Stewart Collins 
John Collins 
Leroy Coleman 
Ralph Curtis 

J. F. Clifton 
Ralph Curtis 

Del Charlesworth 
Steve Cholas 

L, R. Cooper 
John Charchalis 
8. J. Cronk 
Albert Collins 

J. P. Dunn 

Glen Davis 
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Mary Duplice 
R. L. Dickson 
C. W. Downer 


‘Harry Dean 


Albert Duroux 

Mace E. Davis 

R. Davidson & C. A. 
Tidwell 

P. Etchemendy 

John Etcheberry 

Ruffo Eisaguirre 

Earl Everson 

Roy Elleson 

Raymond Farmer 

E. L. Fervell 

First National Bank 

J. B. Gredig 

Fred Gagnon 

John Gardner 

Albert Grange 

Herman Goehl 

Vv. C. Gromer 

Garano Bros. 

E. J. Garrison & R. 
Kittleson 

J. M. Green 

Getz Bros. 

Gragg & Farron 

Robt. Hawkins 

Harry Hoover 

B. C. Hubb 

D. Hutchinson 

Hill & Pitman 

E. P. Hazard 

Holland L. S. Co. 

Hurlburt Bros. 








We'll have a 


fine consign- 
ment of Hamp- 


shire Rams at 
the National 
Ram Sale. 


HERE’S A 
SAMPLE 
OF OUR 

YEARLINGS. 


HOGG & SONS 


CHOICE HAMPSHIRE RAMS FOR SALE 


All of our breeding traces to the famous 
BLENDWORTH BASILDON and GOLDMINE line. 


yr 


R. W. 











CREDIT AVAILABLE 
“ for = 
Sheepmen - Cattlemen 
4Y % 
INTEREST 
UTAH LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 


Marketing, Western 
Wools Since 1921 
Pacific 
Wool Growers 


7384 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Washington Idaho 
Nevada 


Oregon - 
California - 

















G E 0 a G S A. ve bE F D Route 2 Burley, Idaho 


SUFFOLKS 


Our Suffolk Ram lambs are 
from one of the best flocks of 
Suffolk ewes in Idaho and sired 
by an imported ram. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Our Hampshire rams are 
from Finch and Moncreiffe 
sires. 

See our entries at the National: 


The rams will speak for 
themselves. 
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LET YOUR NEXT RAMS BE 
BARCLAY SUFFOLKS 


Barclay Suffolks 
Mature Early 





One of My Flock Headers; Imported 
from Fifeshire, Scotland. 


Twenty years’ improved production through use of Best Suffolks that can be 
imported or obtained in flocks of this country has made Barclay Suffolks a 
popular type that finds favor with producers wherever used. 

BREEDING THE BEST 


is economy in the long run. More pounds in shorter time on higher selling 
lambs is the result of using the best of Barclay Suffolk seedstock from one ad 
the oldest and foremost Suffolk flocks in America. 


MICHAEL BARCLAY 


BLACKFOOT, IDAHO 














SUFFOLKS 


They’re hard to beat in the production of high quality 


market lambs at an early age. 


The rams I am offering this year are range raised, in excellent 


condition to give good service. 


Your inspection of my consignment to the National Ram Sale 


is solicited. 


My flock of breeding ewes is a registered one of top quality 


George Q. Spencer 


PAYSON, UTAH 
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Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management... .$4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants... piadnacereqedenceaibaddntiaseetadionitonigracaicins 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on ional and “Pasture. wctthltaianiaas 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool.. ican ONOSEE 3 SE SME 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding a we 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep ........-..........0-- 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 2.50 





FOR SALE BY 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


509 McCORNICK BUILDING SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











Fred Hart 
Mrs. R. W. Harmon 
A. S. Hopkiits 
E. P. Hazard 
Genevieve Hartig 
Carl Hasselbrush 
L. R. Ingersoll 
Leslie Jewell 
R. C. Johnson 
Peter Jouflas 
Craig Johnson 
L. E. Jacobs & Son 
Ss. B. Jewell 
Henry Jolley 
Jouflas 
Harry Kourlis 
H. A. Kern 
Agnes Kraai 
Ora F. Kennedy 
Geo Kirlee 
Lugan Bros 
Rene Labbe 
S. L. Lashbaugh 
Merle Lemon 
Claude Lorimer 
Felix Lindauer 
Lewis J. Love 
A. C. Lathrop 
Louis J. Love 
Howard Lathrop 
Oscar Lundstrom 
George S. Myers 
Monte Vista P. C. A. 
J. K. McGregor 
R. J. Mahaffey 
W. R. Morgan 
Ben McClung 
A. J. McKee 
A. P. McIntyre 
Frank Meaker 
Albert Mourin 
Mary McPherson 


Dan W. McIntyre 
J. J. Marchbanks 
Moinzer & Van Noy 
Roy Markley 

Morgan Bros. 

Gus Morris 

L. D. Mullen 


Hugh Nichols 
Howard Nation 
J. D. Obergfell 
L. S. Officer 


J. Perry Olsen 
Hallie Parkhurst 
Patsantaros Bros. 
Harry Peroules 
Frank Patterson 
John Papoulas 


IDAHO 


Steve Adams 
Seberiano Ancho 
Santiago Alastra 
Juan Asumendi 
Leon Bollar 
Barlow & Loveland 
W. E. Barkdull 
Frank Bidegain 
. E. Bens 
Albert Bens 
Mrs. J. Brantland 
Bonis Sheep Co. 
Michael Barclay 
Benty Bros. 
J. J. Conway & Laurence 
Jones 
Chris Carlson 
W. A. & C. W. Coiner 
Chacartequi Bros. 
Cowgill & Bentley 
Geo. D. Cowgill 
John Carey 
Geo. Dunn 
R. J. Dygert 
W. H. Elkington 
Esteinon Bros. 
Mrs. Alex Gardner & 
Robt Gardner 
Gem Shipping Assn. 
John Garro 
L. Goldstein 
Peter Girard 
Richard Gabica 
Gabica Bros. 
W. Hansen 
. L. Hagen 
N. Hall 
Hornillos 
B. Hand 
ank Jouglard 
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; H. O. Wagner 


Susie Pace & Leslie Sqy, 


age 
H. Grady Puett 
C. L. Quintana 
Henry Revoir 
P. Ricketts 
Joe Robinson 
C. E. Ross 
Marvin Ryden 
Rominger & Roby 
Fred Ryden 
Angelo Rapsardi 
J. R. Robinson 
L.. L. Shriver 
R. W. Stevens 
Sandberg Bros. 
J. N. & R. Shaweroft 
Neil Snyder 
M. A. Sorenson 
Sylvester Farm & Fin, 
Co 


J. C. Schmittel 
J. L. Smalley 

R. A. Shellabarger 
F. W. Scott 

C. B. Smith 
Frank Smith 

W. E. Schoolfield 
Geo. G. Smith 
Jake Schaeffer 
Steve Simons 

R. H. Thompson 
J. B. Tuttle 
Torrey Bros. 

R. A. Thompson 
E. J. Tuffin 
Torrey Bros. 
Alex Urie 

W. O. Usher 


James Vagneur 
Tom Valanzas 
John Vaos 

G. C. Van. Nostrand 
Ella Warshauer 
Marsh Williams 
W. G. Wiggingten 
Wilcox Bros. 
Bernard White 

H. C. Wehr : 
Fred E. Wallace 
Stanley J. Wyatt 
John M. Widhelm 
J. & G. Weatherby 
Clyde Whittier 
Woodward & Marold 
Fred Wright 

John Watkins 
Frank Weatherby 
Reed Whittier 
John Wilson 


C. M. Winebright 
Frank Zurich 


George Johnson 

E..C. Johnston 

Juan Jara Est. 

J. W. Jones 

Geo. & James K. John- 
stone 

Constance Kemp 

Glen Knapp 

Kunz Bros. 

Nick Lesekatos 

Charles Lau 

Mecham & Foss 

Ben Meek 

Roy Myers 

Joe Muellberger 

Leon Maprsisidor 

Donald McPherson 

Maistequi Bros. 

I, H. Nash 

A. J. Neilson 

J. Ospital 

Carl Rudian 

George Skouras 

Sylvester Smith & Ray 
Hawley 

L. S. Smart 

Ralph Stickney 

Smith Bros. 

W. F. Schwandt 


J. H. Stocking 
George C. Tovey 
Ucon Wool Pool 
Louise Vollweiler 
Winchell & Jones 
C. L. Williams 
Fred Woodie 

H. Walters & Sons 
Frank Wilson 
Whitmore & Thirkill 


mo > 
am? 


oe a ge 





lie Say. 


roft 


Fin. 


ohn- 


ver 





“gh G. Bent 
=, Brodock 


Mrs. A. J. Braneau 
Mrs. W. H. Brattain 


will aes 
Carl Barnick 


Pp. B. Brandenthaler 


ner Bros. 5 
— L. Burke 
H. R. Carlson 
Be Cantrell 

Dick Cann 


Edward Cornielson 


Alva Collins 
Fred Cashman 
John Cameron 
C. W. Casey 
F, Carpenter 
H. R. Carlson... 
Berg Christensen 
John Doran 
L. A. Dreyer 
Emmett Douglas 
Jess Davis 
L. Parker Dodge 
B. W. Emerick 
Clifford Ellis 
Bert Ekland 
Wm. Fleming 

A, M. Goff 
re Wilson Gray 
Maude Glore 
Clarence Goff 
Hanson & Rogers 
Geo. Holland 


Henne & Gulliksen 


C. Hilton 

R. R. Herigstad 
Louis Highland 
Andrew Highland 


0. M. & J. D. Harrison 


Cc, A. Johnson 
Jesse & Simms 
Henry Junior 
Hans Jacobsen 
Jens Jacobsen 
Holdrick Kuntz 
Dodds Keith 


H. A. Hubbard 
J. F. Ridenour 


Frank Avilla 


Domingo Azumendi 


Norman Biltz 
L. M. Burge 
A, E, Brockless 


Gordon Griswold 
Edward Halstead 
M. Jacobson 
awe Laxalt 
A. M. rson 

M. L. Miller 

. R. McCulloch 


leadow Canyon Sheep 


Harry Andrews 
Juan Acarrequi 

Oscar Burnside 

A. S. Boyd : 
J. G. Barrett 


Bear Valley Sheep. Co. 
C. H. Bartholomew 


A, F. Bowman 
John Brosman 


Charles Bartholomew 


Cunha Bros. 


Cunningham Sheep. Co. 
Frank Correa .&.. Sons 
Charles Colton & Son 
Calzaca 


rta Bros. 
Wm. M. Dobbin 
Doherty Bros. 


John Densley Agent 


Echo Flouring Mills 
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MONTANA 


W. D. Knox 

Clayton Kennedy 
Killen & Woolsey 
Mrs. Julius Larsar 
Linden & Linden 
Edwin LaBelle 
Russell Lewis 

Geo. Milne 

R. P. Miller 

Dan McAllister 
Mrs. Esther Malkuk 
— Creek Sheep 


Mrs. Katherine Morris 
L. R. McLean 3 
Theodore W. Miller 
John Neighbor 

K. L. & L. Obrecht 
Thomas Paris =. 
Sam Potter “ 
Polson Sheep Co. 
Rudolph Polish 
Morse Pope & Roos 
Chris Peterson 

Hans Pederson 

W. A. Price 

Frank ‘Pearson 

Tom & Roy Parsons 


Margaret G. Reid 

A. V. Radcliffe 

Rowe Bros. 

Clarence D. Rung 

Frank Rosencranz 

Dudley C. Stone 

Niles Stanton 

Joe Spero 

Clyde Sullivan 

Ted Sim! 

Wm. C. Steinbach 

Isabel Storey 

Seaton Ranch 

E. W. Smith 

Luke Smith 

David Thomas 

C. W. Thompson 

Telin Bros. 

M. Undum & Sons 

Louis Undum 

A. J. Vaill 

C. L. Whittenkind 

Wigdall Bros. 

Roy Walden 

Olaf Wengs 

Yellowstone Wool 
Growers Assn. 


NEW MEXICO 


Wade & Guy Simmons 
Glen Swire 


NEVADA 


E. T. Morgan 

James Nelson 

Tom Ormechea 

D. W. Park 

Pacific States Savings 
& Loan Co 


Pacific States S.'& L. Co. 


Potts Bros. 

Robinson Bros. 

Doyle Robinson & Gor- 
don Griswold 

Robinson Bros. 

Smith Creek L. S. Co. 

Schaefer Sheep Co. 

Chris Theusen Estate 

Uglade & Horan 

Washoe Indian Tribe 

Geo. Yori 


OREGON 


Joe Echanis 
Pascal Eguren , - 
Joe Eguren & ,Son 
Egurrola Bros. 
J. D. French 
Mason Folsom 
E. L. Groshen 
O. G. & Baird Gekas 
John Hanna 
E. P. Hoag 
Oran F. Hutton 
Annie Healey 
Hynd Bros. Co. 
Wm. Instone 
Pete Joyce 
M. D. & R.-R. Justice 
Harry Jacobs % 
J. O. Jacobsen 
iJoe Jackson & Sons 
Ross Jones 
Ralph Jones 
Jacobsen Bros. 
B. Kelley 
Carl Kelley 











Hampshires 





2: >. = 


Columbia-Rambouillet Crossbreds 
: 2... 


Range Yearling Hampshire Rams 
x * w® * 


Range Hampshire and Columbia- 
Rambouillet Crosshred Ram Lambs 


IN LOTS OR CARLOADS 


Will also have usual consignment of Quality Rams 
at the National Ram Sale 


MT. HAGGIN 


LAND and LIVESTOCK CO. 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 




















American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
‘progeny record and lave as members the leading 
— and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Press x. Lidlle In. Come, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; Dizes- 


tor, 3, ae King, Laram Wyo. ; Seer 
Treasurer, Dr. agg 8. ‘Hultz, 1007 Sheriden 
St., Laramie, 

7°* . DVISORY 


H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur L. 
King, Cheyenne, Wyoming; C. V. Wilson, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia; Howard Miller, Kenesaw, 
Nebraska; M. H. Karker, eee hg =U 
P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Oregon; Col. Wea- 
therly, Cochran, Georgia; Cy Young, a ieee. 
Idaho; Mrs. P. F. Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico; 
Beyer Aune, Newell, South Dakota; John Lamp- 
man, Butte, Montana. 
For booklet, address the secretary. 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 














Range and Pasture. 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool.... 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................. 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier 

Goes Abroad 2.50 

For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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E. H. STREET 
& SON 
Richfield, Utah 
HAMPSHIRES 


Our Hampshire flock is one of 
quality. We breed only the best. 


This year in addition to our 
usual consignment to the National 
Ram Sale, we are offering: 


100 Ewes, 1’s to 5’s 
October 10th Delivery 
— Also — 


50 March and April 


Ewe Lambs 








No. 161090 Consigned to the National. 

















SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders. near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIL 


HAMPSHIRES 


See my entries at the 
National Ram Sale. 


Albert Pearson 


OAKLEY, UTAH 

















Animal Husbandry Department 


Utah State Agricultural College 


LOGAN, UTAH 


Offers students training and experience in Livestock Breeding, Animal 
Nutrition, Management, Wool Technology, and supporting courses. 


OUTSTANDING FLOCKS AND HERDS ON THE CAMPUS 








College sheep exhibited by students in the annual spring fitting 
and showing contest. 


Consigning to the National Ram Sale: 


COLUMBIAS: 2 single entries (yearlings) 
CORRIEDALES: 2 single entries (yearlings) 
HAMPSHIRES: 2 single entries (yearlings) 
RAMBOUILLETS: 2 single entries (yearlings) and 1 pen of 5 (yearlings) 
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Joe Kenny 
W. P. Kilkenny 

Chris Lee 

Orral & Erie Laughlin 
James Liddle 

Frank Larrusea 
Luckman Bros. 

John Lennon 

Lewis Livestock Co. 
Katherine McIntyre 
MrAlpine Bros. 


Martin Bros. 
Mahoney & Ball 
Mary & Joe Moura 
S. E. Miller & Sons 
Joyce Martin 

Hans Nielsen 

Roy Neil 

David T. O’Connor 
Ray Phillipi 

W. E. Phillips 
Prineville L & L S Co. 


Pendleton Ranch Co. 
E. Quintana 

G. W. Rugg & Son 
W. E. Rinehart 

I. D. Stages 

A. J. Scott 

Harve Simmons 
Earl Scott 

Dave Sinclare 

Gus Sackos 

Pete Slevin 

Sass & Schau 
Blass Telleria 

W. H. Tuttle 
Ralph Thompson 
F. C. Vaughan 
Warner Est. 
Frank Wilkinson 
Wool Growers Whse. Co, 
Fred Widman 

W. W. Wegner 
Harold Wright 
Juan Yturrondo 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
J. B. Cooper H. H. Dunn 
Roy Cooper Kenneth McCord 
TEXAS 

Mrs. Ara Anderson W. R. Keese 
Gilbert Anderegg Hilmar Klein 
August Albrecht Roy Kemp 
G. H. Ahrens Archie Lee 
Kathryn Anderegg M. T. Lott 
Fermin Aguirre George B. Large 
Clay Adams Chas E. Long 
W. T. Baker Roy Leinweber 
George A. Boldt Burnett Lee 
I. E. Baker E. B. Love 

‘m. Boeckmann A. E. Merritt 
Walter Babb E. B. Meeker 
Jack Burton John McBee 
Henry Barton Len M. Mertz 
J. F. Buckelew C. W. Orr 
Cc. F. Chenault V. D. Powell 
J. W. Chamberlain W. W. Parker 
Hugh Campbell F. W. Pope 
Jas. A. Crider O. D. Parker 
W. S. Clark A. B. Pfeiffer 
Henry Dietert Rollie Peril 
Paul DeLorey Jess F. Parker Sr. 
J. F. Duderstadt C. C. Parker 
John F. Dooley Est. J. R. Peril 
J. Wiley Evans D. C. Reeves 


Gus Ehlers 
J. J. Fryar 
R. B. Fries 
Hubert Friederick 
Capt. Tom Fenlon 


Victor V. Real 
Elmer D. Real 
David Schmidt 
R. D. Slaughter 
Brooks Sweeten 


E. O. Gallat B. & O. B. Schwethelm 

L. K. Guthrie Charlie Stone 

F. R. Guthrie Seott & Junior Schreiner 

A. D. Graham Joe W. Smith 

M. L. Girard G. F. Schreiner 

Ed C. Henke Albert Smith 

J. F. Huffman Mrs. W. L. Secor 

Ivy R. Hefferman W. M. Taylor 

S. M. Harw J. E. Taylor 

H. B. Horn Walter Tarr 

H. E. Hatch Take-It-Easy Ranch 

Edwin Hopf F. R. Vanhoozer 
M. Hamilton O. T. Wienecke 

Ed Herbst , Ed Whitworth, Jr. 

Arthur Hyde .: Y-O Ranch 

T. C. & H. L. Hall Mrs. Opal Young 

R. D. Jones J. Estle Young 

Jack Jones E. S. Young 

W. B. Joiner Gus E, Young 

UTAH 
Nephi Anderson George Fasselin 


N. O. Anderson 
Luvina Aagard 

John E. Aagard 
Mathias Allred 

Adams Bros. 

J. Ernest Adams 
Eugene Allred 

Robert Byram & Sons 
Bastian Bros. 

Roy Bullocks 

Don H. Brown 

B. A. Bingham 
Lowell Brady 

Cc. J. Broithwaite 

J. W. Christensen 

L. G. Carter 

Jos Christensen 

John M. & L. G. Carter 
Cache Ranch Wool Pool 
J. Harold Christensen 
F. M. Cox 

Geo. B. Cox 

Fred Douglas 

Hazel Dennison 

Chas H. Esplin 

Jean Etchart 


W. G. Frischknecht 
Jihn Falsome 

Charles Grossman & Son 
Mrs. Hilda Gates 
Gaudloch Bros. 

Parley Hanson 


**Vern Henricks 


Peter Hirigarey 
Hall Bros. 
Indian Department, 
Ft. Duchesne 
N. W. Jensen 
Newell A. Johnson 
Geo. Johansen 
Geo. Johnson 
J. W. Jordan 
G. E. Jordan 
Edmund King 
Foster Kenner 
Lloyd Keller 
Keller Bros. 
L. L. Keller 
Albert C. Kirby 
Nick Kritsas 
Clarence Kellar 
Byron L. Larson 
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ester D. Meller 
- J. Meagher 
J. D. Marriott 
Ernest Madsen 
Roy D. Mellor 
Leslie Madsen 
Henry Maylett 
Arch M, Mellor 
Daily & Phillip Moon 
Jas. L. Nielson 
L. Edw. Nielson 
Floyd W. Neilson 
Lorna Neu 
Nelson Bros. (Obed & 
Common) 
Charles Nielson 
Peter Ospital 
Roy Okelberry 
Clifford Olsen 
Okelberry Bros. 
Mrs. H. P. Olsen 


David Olsen Jr. 

O. F. Peel 

Roy Pugsley 

R. H. Pitchforth Co. 
H. C. Perkins 

E. & W. Peterson 
Clarence Perkins 

C. Rol 


Lloyd Summerville 
G 


Robert Shand 
Charles Shand 

Nick Totorica 

Don Taylor 

Charles Lloyd Taylor 
E..A. Thorsen 

J. Thomas 

W. C. -Tebbs 

A. R. Thorley 

S. D. Tebbs 

Wm. R. Thorley 

W. C. Tebbs 
William Van Tassell 
Geo. Wanless 

Joe Wilkin 

Wrigley & Erickson 
Alvin Wardell 


WASHINGTON 


Robt. Allen 

Ardanaz & Gil 
Blankenship Sheep Co. 
Brown Bros. & Sish 
Mike Busch 

George Busmann 

L. R. Bircher & Sons 
Coffin Bros. 

P. F. Cox 

John Clerf 
Continental Coal Co. 
Tom Dunnett 

W. L. Douglas 

C. DeWitt 

Joe Ebsen 

Ed J. Flanagan 

L, T. Friend 

§. A. Fernandez 

C. F. Flowers 

Geon Gashen 

C, E. Gordon 

Hislop Sheep Co. 

R. J. Hooper 

W. R. Hales 

C. A. Hood 

A. L. Hales 


O. A. Hampton 
Hodgen & McDonald 
Antoine Jura Juria 
Frank Johnson 
Wayne L. Knapp 
Geo. Knapp 
Leonard Longinue . 
Frank B. Linzie 
D. F. Langer 
Mercer Bros. 
Frank Morse 

Vv. O. McWhorter 
Paul Larizier 
James McDonald 

C. F. Nordhost 
Ralph Ribal 
Rosenberg Bros. 
Smithson Co. 

Ira Scott 

Oscar Shearer 
Albert Treiber 
Thorensen Bros. 
Wool Growers Whse Co. 
Weidrich & Sons 
W. T. Wagner 
Warden Sheep Co. 


WYOMING 


C. Bert Abbott 
Thos, Anda 

Alex Bertagnolli 
Joe Angelo 

Mrs. E. W. Adams 


James Aagard 
Bridges Valley Wool Pool 
Burke Sheep Co. 

Matt Bertagnolli 

C. E. Barry 

Brown Bros, 

Perey C. Berry 

A. H. Beckebrede 
Bower & Demer 
Herb Bassitt 

Emil Benson 

Miles Buehl 

Mrs. K, K. Barnes 
John Bell 

John Belus 
Cottonwood Sheep Co. 
John Crowley 

Denis Daly 

Paul John Dodd 
Diamond Ranch Co. 
Archie Dressler 

H. M. Elrick 

W. S. Fiscus 

Fred Greaser 

Gardner & Sanford 
Tollman Gray 

Fred Hersig, Jr. 
Henry Heiner 

Cal Hickey 

Mark Hersig 
Hampton Sheep Co. 
Robt. Hickey 
Oddmund Josendal & Son 
John M. Jamieson 
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Johnson Sheep Co. 
L. E. Kelley 

Mrs. Margaret Kane 
Lonabaugh & Lonabaugh 
Wm. Lewis 

Leo Sheep Co. 

A. W. Lonabaugh 
Linden Livestock Co. 
Lincoln Feeder Corp. 
Malcolm Moncreiffe 
C, A. Miranda 


Milo Mills 

Julian Neff 

Bruce Ninno 

Jake Nedems 

Brandley Neff 

Nimino Live Stock Co. 

Walter & Ray Olsen 

Z. W. Potter 

Pinedale Wool Pool 

P. L. Sheep Co. 

Peters Bros. 

Harold Pearson 

John G. Ringdahl 

Dan Rees 

Kathleen Rochelle 

Myron Spencer 

Flora Sullivan 

Slaughter & Petzold 

G. W. Stroud 

Robt. Swinback 

State Feeding Co. 

Sellers Bros. & Adamson 

‘Wm. Thoman 

Woolgrowers Whse & 
Mktg. Co. 

Tom Wolfe 

J. M. Yeargin 





BIRCHLANDS SUFFOLKS 


“We breed from the best that we may breed better.” 





Champion Ewe, Golden Gate 
Exposition, Treasure Island, 1939 
Six times Champion Ewe out of 
seven. Never defeated in her class. 


We are offering her second 
son at the National Ram Sale. 
His penmate is also from an 
imported Stuart Paul ewe. 


DOUGLAS 
PIGGOT 


McMURDO, B. C., CANADA 








~ AOSELAWN HAMPSHIRES 


One of the West’s Top Flocks 
If you want heavy lambs, use 


long-bodied thick sires. 


C. M. HUBBARD & SON 


Route No. 3 


Junction City, Oregon 
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Suffolks 


Hampshires 


Suffolk-Hampshires 


Our Rams are Range Raised 
and Extra Good 


Chas. Howland & Sons 


WALNUT GROVE STOCK FARM 
Breeders of Registered Hampshire and 


Suffolk 


Sheep 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 








For Sale - Sept. Ist. 


400 unregistered purebred young 
SUFFOLK EWES 
Also 135 March Ewe Lambs 
Large-boned, heavy bodied type 


HAYDEN VALLEY 
Sheep Company 


HAYDEN, COLORADO 
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Bartlett Brothers 


Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada 


We have a small but select flock of 


Pedigreed Suffolk Sheep 


True to type, maintained at a high 
state of perfection. 


Young Stock Usually for Sale 








The kind of rams we breed and sell. 


See Our Consignment at the 
National Ram Sale. 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk ramg are excellent for 


crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, clo C.P.R. rms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; S. P. Nielsen, Neghi, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 








SHROPSHIRES 


other breed of sheep in the World. 

; At the present rate of filing there 

i will be, when the Association cele- 

| brates its = ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrelled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


3" A. Holycross, President 
M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 





are popular with more farmers than any 








Healthy Livestock 


1942 Yearbook of Agriculture, 
“Keeping Livestock Healthy,” is 
now ready for distribution. It is the 
seventh of a series issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture since 1936. 
Each covers a broad field of agricul- 
tural science and also serves as a prac- 
tical reference book. Although dealing 
extensively with the treatment of 
sick and injured animals, the new 
Yearbook places emphasis on means 
by which stock owners may prevent 
diseases, including those caused by in- 
fectious organisms, insects and other 
parasites, malnutrition, and other 
causes. 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard in a foreword to the volume 
says, “The slogan ‘Keep ’Em Flying’ 
has a counterpart for the livestock 
man: ‘Keep ’Em Healthy.’ Few per- 
sons realize the care and skill neces- 
sary to keep livestock healthy under 
the conditions of intensive production 
that prevail in this country. Anyone 
who keeps livestock on a small or a 
large scale may confidently expect to 
profit by applying modern disease- 
control practices in his daily farm 
operations.” The Secretary and other 
contributors also show the close rela- 
tionship between animal diseases and 
human health. 


The foreword and a summary article 
by Gove Hambidge, editor of the 
Yearbook, introduce the main portions 
of the volume, which consists of nine 
parts. They are: Fundamentals of Dis- 
ease and Insect Control; Important 
General Diseases Common to Several 
Species; Common Diseases and Para- 
sites of Horses and Mules; Diseases 
and Parasites of Cattle; Diseases and 
Parasites of Swine; Diseases and 
Parasites of Sheep and Goats; Com- 
mon Diseases and Parasites of Poul- 
try; Common Diseases and Parasites 
of Dogs and Cats; and Wildlife Dis- 
eases and Parasites. 

“Keeping Livestock Healthy” was 
prepared under the supervision of a 
Department of Agriculture committee 
of eleven specialists headed by Dr. 
John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and an interna- 
ionally known veterinary authority. 
It contains 1,238 pages and is attrac- 
tively bound in cloth. Copies will be 





YOU BET! 


We wouldn’t come 1200 
miles, with wartime trans. 
portation difficulties, if 
we didn’t have ’em. 
SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT 
OF HAMPSHIRES 
at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Foothills Farm 
Carlton, Oregon 


A. E. Brettauer, Operator 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand ‘champ: jon pen over all breeds at the 
1940 selovantional 
Write the Secretary for additional information, 

Eugene Helms, Pres t 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 











HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - Prolific 





A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 


POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list. 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


72 Woodland Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 











C. Harold Hopkins, President 
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available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at $1.75 per 
copy. As in previous Yearbooks, most 
of the text was written by specialists 
of the department but several articles 
are by outside authorities. 

Department officials have tried to 
make the text clear and simple, even 
when dealing with technical topics. 
Veterinarians and research workers 
as well as livestock producers are ex- 
pected to find the book comprehen- 
sive and authoritative; many of the 
articles contain references to original 
experimental data for the benefit of 
persons, including students, who wish 
to delve more deeply into the various 
subjects. 

The nine parts contain a total of 
98 articles, covering practically every 
livestock disease. A number of the 
articles deal with broad subjects such 
as Protective Mechanisms Against 
Disease, The Endocrine Glands in 
Health and Disease, Bacterial Infec- 
tions and Parasites Common to Man 
and Animals, the Relation of Genetics 
to Disease, and Plants Poisonous to 
Livestock. Some of the other topics 
picked at random are Bovine Mastitis, 
Paint Poisoning in Cattle, Trichinosis, 
Lunger Disease of Sheep, Fowl Para- 
lysis, Coccidiosis of the Chicken, 
Rabies and Its Control, Internal Para- 
sites of Dogs and Cats, and Diseases 
of Farm-Raised Game Birds. 

In every article dealing with a spe- 
cific disease or parasite, means of con- 
trol are discussed so far as they are 
now known. 


Fat Stock Competition 


REMIUM lists for the Chicago 
Market Fat Stock and Carlot 
Competition, to be held at the Chicago 
Stock Yards December 2 to 5, are now 
ready for distribution, according to a 
recent announcement by B. H. Heide, 
livestock agent of the Union Stock’ 
Yard and Transit Company, sponsors 
of the show. 

The competition will be held in place 
of the annual International Livestock 
Exposition, which was canceled this 
year by action of its Board of Directors 
a’ a war measure in compliance with 
the Office of Defense Transportation’s 
announcement that it might be diffi- 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 
supply Farm 


Calgary, Alberta 


To our old and new customers: Inspect our offering of 
SUFFOLK and HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


at the 27th National Ram Sale. 


They have been retained for this sale, and we trust they will 


please you. 


JOCK STEPHENS, Shepherd 
Strathmore, Alberta 


J. MeCULLOCH, Supt. of Agriculture 
Calgary, Alberta 

















WELCOME, WOOL GROWERS! 


We hope your stay in Utah will be a pleasant 
one. May your Twenty-seventh National Ram 
Sale be a most successful one. 


BISSINGER HIDE COMPANY 


Jack McCarty, Mgr. Salt Lake City, Utah 

















EUGENE F. HUBBARD 


Corvallis, Oregon 


HAMPSHIRES SUFFOLKS 





Range Rams and Registered Stock 





See Our Consignment at the National 
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HAMPSHIRES & SUFFOLKS 


A choice lot of yearling rams and ram 
lambs are offered in the National Ram 


Sale this year. 


We aim to keep our flock at the top through the purchase 
of quality sires. In last year’s sale we bought the second high 
ram, a Suffolk, for $1,000, to add to the exceptional rams that 


head our flocks. 


WwW. P. HUBBARD 


JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 























CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. 


Denver, Colo. 





SHEEP OUTFIT 
37 Sections; 7700 acres deeded, balance leased. 
N.E. Colorado. Carry 7,000 sheep. Plenty water 
and hay. Good buildings. Well equipped (all hay- 
ing equipment motorized) included with ranch at 
$70,000. Terms. Sheep at market if wanted. ALSO 


three ranches; one western Colorado, $10,000; 
one N.E. Colorado, $10,000; and one E. Utah, 
$7,500; 1,000 sheep each. — Terms. 

E. C. HUFFMAN 
734-17th St., Denver, Colorado. 




















HENRY L. 
& SONS 


Breeders of Hampshire Sheep 


Stud and Range Rams of Superior Quality 


Imported Suffolk Rams 


We now have on hand an outstanding lot of yearlings. These are the 
first selection from the most popular flock in England. 


SEE OUR ENTRIES AT THE NATIONAL 
RAM SALE 


The remainder of our rams are now for sale and can be seen at our farm. 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 


FINCH 




















cult to handle show animals on cirgyj 
in view of the increasing traffic of me 
and materials directly associated with 
the war effort. 

Following this action on the pa? 
the International Board, officials g 
the Union Stock Yard and Trangi 
Company, operators of the Chicagy 
market, concluded to have a showing 
of market animals only. They point 
out that the exhibition of these ayj. 
mals will not contribute an added bur. 
den to transportation inasmuch as they 
must ultimately be sent to marke 
any way. 

The premium schedule for the mar. 
ket competition lists all of the regular 
fat classes that previously have been 
identified with the International. Ap 
proximately the same prize money wil] 
be offered; and there will be increases 
in certain of the beef cattle breeds, 
Steers will be shown in halter classes 
as well as in carlots of fat and feeder 
cattle. Hogs and sheep will also be 
exhibited individually and in carlots, 

The usual Junior Live Stock Feeding 
Contest of the International, compris: 
ing beeves, lambs, and pigs shown by 
farm boys and girls, will be staged 
again this year. 

As in past years, entries for the fat 
classes of the coming market competi- 
tion will be closed on November 1. 





Packers to make Price 
Refunds 


E “Big Three’ meat packers— 
Armour and Company, Swift and 
Company, and Wilson and Company, 
Inc.—have agreed, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch out of 
Washington on July 31, to audit rec 
ords of their 800 branch houses and 
refund to customers all above-ceiling 
charges for dressed beef and pork. 
The agreement followed a broad in- 
vestigation of the meat packing indus- 
try by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, which is to take in other packers. 
According to a statement attributed 
to Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son, the illegal charges were “‘uninten- 
tional errors” due largely to the large 
number of transactions made by the 
branch houses of the packers since 
ceiling prices were placed on beef and 
pork. Refunds will be made to whole 
salers and retailers. 
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BIG GATES 
JOE BUSH ls 











"LITTLE [HINGES | 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 
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“Maud loom ths Ae wo ly 
N OUR state, with about half a million people there are, 
so Joe and I read, 3363 employees in public offices, 
sometimes a few more, sometimes a few less. They are 
there at a cost to the people of $423,069 per month. 
Multiply that by twelve months in the year! And Joe 
Bush says for you to do the multiplying: the figures are 
too high for his small shot. The figures we quote are 
those set up by the State Auditor for June, 1942. 

In our state there are fifty million acres of land, 
forty million in the hands and under the control of govern- 
ment—state and national— ten million in the hands of the 
farmers, ranchers and home owners, who pay the state 
and national tax bill, and dig into the small-change pocket 
for city and county government. 

It is written that as the Man of Galilee came nigh into 
the city of Jericho, a blind man called unto him. And the 
Man of Galilee asked, “What will ye that I shall do unto 
you?” And the man said: “Lord, that I may receive my 
sight.” And that is why Joe Bush and I write this in our 
column of the National Wool Grower: That we the people 
of our state may receive our sight and read with a clear 
vision “the signs of the times.” 


Conditions in your states, you who read this may 
find better or worse, but such as they are, they are your 
problems. As we pass through your states or view them 
from where we are, or hear of them from the public of- 
ficials in charge of the public affairs, everything with you 
is fine. But Joe Bush and I have helped round up cattle 
and followed sheep in the foothills and the mountains of 
many states in the West, and we know from experience 
that “mountains wear crowns of glory only when seen 
from afar.” 


It’s not the private citizen of your state and mine 
only that needs or should appeal to the Lord that the sight 
of our fathers, the pioneers, be given us that we may see 
and read “the signs of the times,” but the people of 
America who have their eyes fixed on a vision afar off 
should appeal to the Lord that there be light in their 
neighborhood and by its light, that they may see the glory 
of a neighbor’s tree and in its glow help a neighbor hoe 
his row. 


At the time when the Man of Galilee lived and moved 
among men, those who walked a little ways away were 
envious of those who, as the cow-waddies say, “sided” 
Him as He went about. And on one occasion one walking 
a little ways away asked as a reward for something he 


had done that he might “side’”’ Him for a while. And the 
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Man of Galilee, who, seems like, had an answer for every- 
thing, said (Matt. 5-47): ‘““What have ye done more than 
others?” 

And that is the question we are asking in this column 
this month of August, 1942: ‘‘What have ye done more 
than others?” It’s important that we know what the 
President, the Congress, the Governor and the legislature 
of your state and mine are doing. It’s all very well to sit 
back in an easy chair in the lobby of our home-town 
hotel, blow the smoke of a free drawing, 5-cent cigar and 
“cuss” the state and national govenment, but—‘‘What 
have ye done more than others?” That’s important, too. 

“‘What have ye done more than others” to build the 
peace of the world on the blueprint left by the Man of 
Galilee. He gave the blueprint of the “peace that passes 
all understanding.” 

David, the shepherd king, told the Philistines, “I come 
in the name of the Lord of Hosts.” The great Goliath 
came with a great sword, a spear and a shield, but David 
rocked him to sleep with a pebble. David let it be known 
to the rest of the Philistines that Goliath was not the 
“only pebble on the beach.” 

“What have ye done more than others?” The great 
King of Babylon just when he thought he had the world 
by the tail on a downhill pull and became “self-willed, 
haughty of heart, filled with pride and arrogancy because 
of his victories on the battle front, was humbled and 
driven out to the fields with the cattle to eat grass as the 
oxen “until,” and here I quote from the book of Daniel, 
“thou know that the most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men and giveth it to whomsoever He will.” 

“What have ye done more than others?” Have we 
in our pride arrived where we are willing to bury a for- 
saken God by the side of the unknown soldier? What 
about our country? Can it succeed independently of the 
Lord? We of America have that God-given gift, the great 
white light of liberty and freedom, a government respon- 
sible to the people. And we of all people ought to go to 
battle singing ‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord.” 

To speak critically of those who carry the burden of 
government, who sit in the seats of authority, who for the 
time being speak for us with the voice of authority, that 
is our right, maybe our duty. Being who we are and what 
we say of little consequence, our constructive criticism 
may pass unheeded, but how would we answer if we were 
asked, “What have ye done more than others?” 


Peter Spraynozzle 
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VOX ILIAR 


Beginning of Wool Growing in Utah 


By Glynn Bennion 


E honor of being the first sheep- 

man in Utah undoubtedly goes 
to the “Gentile” trapper and Indian 
trader, Miles Goodyear, whom the 
Mormon pioneers of July, 1847, found 
living in a stockaded abode with his 
two Indian squaws at the present site 
of Ogden. This man, who was also 
the first bonafide settler of Utah, made 
occasional trading excursions to Santa 
Fe, and on one of these trips brought 
back, among other livestock, a few 
Spanish sheep. Thus, when in Janu- 
ary, 1848, he sold his Ogden holdings 
to the Mormons the bill of sale listed 
75 cattle, 6 horses, 75 goats, 12 sheep 
and one ten-dollar pussy cat. 

By the time the Goodyear sheep 
had been acquired, however, there 
were already other sheep in the ter- 
ritory. For although a list of the live- 
stock brought into Utah by the first 
band of pioneers includes no sheep, 
practically every later company of 
Mormon immigrants brought a few 
sheep with them. 

These pioneers suffered greatly for 
want of all sorts of commercial wares 
during these first years in the new 
Zion. Fifteen hundred miles by ox- 
train transportation separated them 
from the marts of civilization, and 
they had no money to buy the ob- 
jects of trade even without that ob- 
stacle. Dreadfully handicapped as 
they were in their struggle with the 
wilderness for lack of tools, their 
wants in that respect were not nearly 
so pinching as the need for clothing. 
That clothing they had when they left 
the Missouri to launch themselves a 
thousand miles across the plains in 
search of a new home, was soon worn 
out. Just as wagon boxes were made 
to give up their boards in the making 
of cabin doors and coffins, so canyas 
wagon covers had to yield cloth to re- 
place worn-out apparel. Even under- 
wear came to be made of that abrasive 
material. 


418 


Think of the foresight, then, of the 
widow, Sally Murdock, who drove her 
own light, one-horse wagon across the 
plains to Utah. Knowing her children 
would soon need more clothing, she 
had the back of her wagon cut so her 
three sheep could be led under it. She 
succeeded in getting these sheep alive 
to the Salt Lake Valley, arriving there 
September 22, 1847, in the Peregrine 
Sessions company. These were per- 
haps the first sheep brought to. Utah 
directly across the plains. Many times 
Sally Murdock sheared the wool from 
the backs of those sheep, then washed, 
carded, spun, dyed, and wove it into 
cloth for herself and others. 

Other pioneers were not so success- 
ful in bringing sheep. My grandfather, 
for example, who arrived in the valley 
two weeks later than the Widow Mur- 
dock, lost six of the seven sheep with 
which he started from Illinois. Alto- 
gether, the wool which the pioneers 
could shear from the few sheep they 
succeeded in bringing alive to the 
valley was woefully inadequate to sup- 
ply them with the necessary clothing. 

As early as 1850, a band of 8,000 
Spanish sheep was driven from New 
Mexico to California, passing through 
the newly settled Utah town of Provo 
in September. Another herd from Mis- 
souri, arriving in Utah too late in the 
season to continue on to California 
wintered in the town of Lehi. During 
the hard winter that followed many 
of these sheep were traded to the 
settlers for the feed to sustain the rest 
of the band. In this way the settlers 
of Lehi got a start in the sheep bus- 
iness. It is probable that Mormon 
farmers obtained some sheep by trad- 
ing with the drivers of every such 
California or Oregon bound herd pass- 
ing through the state in early days. 

It is interesting to note how modern 
herding practice evolved from those 
remote and small beginnings. At first 
the sheep were grazed by their num- 


I 


erous owners close about the town; 
Since in all early Utah communitig 
the settlers lived, not on their farms 
but in central, compact towns for pro. 
tection against Indians and for social 
and religious advantages, this method 
of caring for the sheep resulted very 
soon in an alarming depletion of feed 
within reach of the milk cows and 
work animals of the town. Any pas. 
ture near the towns in those pre 
alfalfa days was very precious, and 
milk cows had to be given the prefer- 
ence. The pressure of public senti- 
ment, therefore, presently forced the 
sheep owners to herd their charges 
out beyond where the cows could 
reach. The very urgent need for 
economy of labor, characteristic of all 
frontier settlements, soon taught the 
sheep owners to combine the numer- 
ous small flocks under one or more 
herders with camp outfit suitable to 
the wanderings of the augmented herd 
in search of feed and water. 

At shearing and lambing times each 
of the several owners took out his 
own sheep from the herd, keeping 
them at home until they could be put 
back in the herd again. These pio- 
neers were community-minded enough, 
however, presently to submerge in- 
dividual ownership of the sheep in the 
town herd, and to own stock in the 
herd rather than sheep. Thus the town 
herd became the “Co-op” herd, with 
a managerial head and directors. In 
this manner the modern-sized herd 
and modern range practice evolved. 

The decade of the ’80’s saw the hey- 
day of the sheep business in Utah, 
when the tide of expanding growth 
sent a woolly wave rolling over the 
ranges to the limit of utilization. But 
just as every tide has its ebb, so the 
booming wool industry, reaching 4 
peak, began a recession. The day of 
untouched grass beyond the next val- 
ley was past. The day of elimination 
of unthinking and careless operators 
set in. With no new ranges to go to, 
and with competition becoming in- 
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creasingly tough on the old, used 
ranges, those sheepmen who survived 
had to be smart enough to make more 
profit out of fewer sheep. Two ways 
loomed in which improvement could 
be secured. The first was to raise a 
better grade of sheep. The second was 
less destructive range use. 

The first progressive step was taken 
with enthusiasm and received such 
popular support that Utah now ranks 
high as a producer of blooded sheep. 
Not only have Utah breeders won 
distinction with their purebred offer- 
ings, but the average Utah range 
fleece, which in 1884 was but five 
pounds, now weighs about nine 
pounds, with corresponding improve- 
ment in quality. 

The second step, that of reform in 
grazing practice, has been somewhat 
more recently and reluctantly taken 
for the reason that some phases of 
range improvement necessarily in- 
volve a certain amount of present 
sacrifice on the part of operators used 
to the old way of unlimited grazing. 
However, all must agree that real 
progress toward greater security and 
profits in the sheep business can 
come only through the development 
of more productive strains of sheep 
and through the employment of more 
economical methods of handling them, 
including the growing of more and 
better feed on the range. 








DID YOU KNOW? 


That it takes at least five months 
to make a soldier's service shirt, from 
the purchase of the wool through the 
various steps in the manufacture of 
the fabric and its final processing into 
the finished product, according to 
the U. S. Army Quartermaster’s 
Depot at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











“Meat and Romance,” the Meat Board’s 
film so well adapted to the present gov- 
ernment nutrition program, has been shown 
34,333 times to a total aggregated audi- 
ence of 5,042,603 from November 15, 1940 
through June 30, 1942, excluding the sum- 
mer months of 1941. 
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LAMPMAN CORRIEDALES 


See Our Consignment at the Casper, Wyoming, 
Ram Sale, September 23 and 24. 


We also have well-grown ram lambs for sale 


at the ranch. 


C. F. LAMPMAN & SON 


Shell, Wyoming 











CORRIEDALES 
HAMPSHIRES 


Stud rams of both breeds 
and six-year-old Hamp- 
shire ewes for sale. — No 
others, except those re- 
served for the sales. 





Two of our stud Corriedale rams imported from H. T. Little 
Estate, New Zealand, in April, 1942, via Australia through 
Panama Canal to New York. Snapshot taken soon after 
arrival after 16000-mile journey. Left E 2, right 150 D. 


A Moncreiffe Corriedale topped the recent California Ram Sale and 
established a record for the breed in this country: $1250. 


POLO S ANCH Malcolm Moncreiffe, Owner 


BIG HORN, SHERIDAN COUNTY. WYOMING 














W. MATTHEWS 


BURLEY, IDAHO, R. 1 
Breeder of Corriedale Sheep 


J. 


A limited number of registered and purebred rams 
and ewes for sale. 


MY SHEEP ARE OF MONCREIFFE BREEDING 
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“Pride”—A-486. A two-year-old ram con- 
signed to the National Ram Sale this year, 
one of the most outstanding rams we have 
ever offered. He was champion ram at the 
Sanpete County (Utah) Fair as a yearling 
in 1941 and champion of the Sanpete 
County Rambouillet Show in May, this year. 


OUR RAMBOUILLET 


1939: 


1940: 


1940: 


1941: 


1942: 


RECORD 


Sold top stud at National 
Ram Sale. 


Won champion and sold top, 
making highest average at 
San Angelo, Texas, Sale. 


Sold top stud at National 
Ram Sale. 


Sold top pen of 5 and had 
highest stud average in 
National Ram Sale. 


Sold top pen of 5 at the San 
Angelo, Texas, Sale. 





The rams were are consign- 
ing to the National this 
year are of the smooth, long, 
fine-wool type of unusual 





quality and character. 








NIELSON BROS. SHEEP COMPANY 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 














3000 Young Crossbred Breeding Ewes 
FOR SALE 


With A-1 Winter and Summer Range and full equipment, including 
hay and grain. — For prices and further information, write or call on 


FELIX DeRUWE 


POMEROY, WASHINGTON 














WYNN S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 


Rambouillets 


With the exception 
of a few choice stud 
rams, my 1942 of- 
ferings in rams are 
all consigned to 


sales. 


One of my 
.Champion Rams 





Dehydration of Meat 


E value of dehydrated foods jy 

keeping not only our own armej 
forces but the armies and peoples of 
our Allies properly nourished unde 
limited shipping facilities is readily 
recognized. Up to the present time 
large purchases of dehydrated veget. 
ables, dairy and poultry products haye 
been made under the Lend-Lease pro. 
gram, and on July 1, the Department 
of Agriculture announced it would pur. 
chase quantities of dehydrated meat 
for Lend-Lease shipment. 


While the process of dehydrating 
meats has not yet been fully perfected, 
an excellent product is now being 
turned out, according to a recent re 
lease of the Press Service of the De 
partment of Agriculture. 


At the present time, only beef and 
pork are being dehydrated. Inquiry 
made of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
brings out the fact that they have in 
mind “the desirability of conducting 
experiments in the dehydration of 
lamb and mutton but that the prob- 
lem of handling the dehydration of 
beef and especially pork, at present 
and in the near future, makes it neces- 
sary to concentrate efforts at present 
on those species of meat.” These two 
classes of meat are being given first 
consideration on account of the sup- 
plies available. If conditions later per- 
mit, lamb and mutton will probably be 
included in the research program on 
meat dehydration. 


“Let it be said at the onset,” the 
release’ states, “that this product so 
far comes neither in the form of 
miniature steaks or chops, though it 
may in the future, nor are whole sides 
of beef dehydrated as such. The meat 
is cut in fairly small pieces before de 
hydration or sometimes ground to 
hamburger consistency.” 


The release continues: 


Here, as in the case with other foods, 
the dehydrator must start with a good 
product in order to end up with a good 
one. Low-quality raw material can never 
be processed into a high-quality dehydrated 
product, and grinding meat to hamburger 
consistency before dehydration sometimes 
tempts the processor to use low-grade cuts 
and’ meat full of gristle and stringy liga- 
ments. 


For dehydrating, fresh beef (or pork) 
is cut from the bone. Masses of fat are 
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also dissected away, though from 20 to 30 
per cent of fat has been found permissible 
in experimental batches. The meat is next 
sliced into chunks and is then put through 
a sausage mill equipped to grind it into 
ieces about 1% inches in diameter. The 
material is now ready for dehydration. 


In the current experiments of the De- 
partment, the ground meat is thrown be- 
tween two heated drums which slowly 
revolve towards one another but do not 
quite meet. They are set one-eighth inch 
apart. The drums are hollow and there 
is 100 pounds of steam pressure with a 
temperature of 370° F. inside. They usually 
make a complete revolution in less than 
a minute. The meat is in actual contact 
with the heated drums for from 40 to 60 
seconds in different experimental batches. 


This treatment not only cooks, coagu- 
lates, and shreds the meat, but also acts 
as a blanching process and partially de- 
hydrates it as well. Within three quarters 
of a minute the meat loses from 45 to 50 
per cent of its water content. Scrapers 
automatically remove the cooked meat 
from the revolving drums and it falls into 
trays beneath. From these it is transferred 
to other mesh-bottomed trays which are 
sipped into a cabinet drier for two or 
three hours at 160° F. The water content 
of the meat is now reduced to 5 per cent 
and it is ready to be canned. 


The final product occupies about half 
the volume of the original raw meat and 
weighs about one fourth as much. It can 
be still further compressed in packing if 
desired. The exposure to heat has inactiv- 
ated all enzymes present and killed the 
bacteria. From 20 pounds of fresh meat, 
5.3 pounds of dehydrated were produced in 
one run. That would mean that the ordin- 
ary steer yielding 354 pounds of lean beef 
would yield about 8814 pounds of dehydrate. 


The product is palatable for the satis- 
faction of hunger eaten without prepara- 
tion, but to reconstitute it two or three 
parts of water are added. The product 
stands in this water for one hour, after 
which it is boiled vigorously for ten minutes 
and simmered for twenty more. Subsequent 
cooking depends on the type of dish to be 
prepared. The meat can be used for meat 
loaf, in hamburger, or to make stew. So 
prepared the dehydrated product gives the 
person who eats it something really to 
chew on. Dehydrated meat contains from 
55 to 78 per cent protein, depending on 
the amount of fat present, and is a good 
source of the Vitamin B complex, iron, 
phosphorus, and copper. 

Further experimentation is still under 
way on cooking and drying temperatures 
and equipment, the permissible fat and 
moisture content of the raw material, and 
on the keeping quality of the product when 
stored under variable conditions—at 0°, 35°, 
and 110° F., and at room temperature. Once 
more the fat is a constituent that may be- 
come rancid unless carefully handled. 

The use of dehydrated meat for Lend- 
Lease shipment will round out the purchase 
program of other dehydrated commodities 
carried on by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration. 
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80 WELL GROWN YEARLING 
COLUMBIA RAMS 


Immediate Delivery 
$40.00 EACH 


Valley. 


ERNEST WHITE 


KALISPELL, MONTANA 


Romney - Rambouillets 


For Wool and Mutton 


Use This Breed 
See Them at the 
National Ram Sale 
Salt Lake City 
August 25 and 26 
V. H. DRAKE 


CLARK, COLORADO 














RAMBOUILLETS 





The high-selling averages 
made*by our consignments 
to the National Ram Sale in 
recent years tell the story 
of their good quality. Our 
entries in this year’s sale 
are of the same character. 
We invite your inspection of 
our rams there and also of 
our stock at our home ranch. 


pe UC 





One of Our Stud Entries 


F. R. CHRISTENSEN 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 











VOYLE 


BAGLEY 


Greenwich, Utah 


REGISTERED 
RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP 


BIG, SMOOTH YEARLING 
RAMS FOR SALE 





No. 746—A two-year-old stud entry in the 
National Ram Sale, a prize winner at the 
1941 Utah State Fair. 














Of all the Sheep Breeds 
in the World - - 


THE RAMBOUILLET HAS 
PROVED OUTSTANDING 








American bred Rambouillets are 
dual purpose sheep, producing an 
excellent quality of fine wool and an 
ideal mutton carcass, They are hardy 
and have become quickly acclimated 
to all conditions in every country into 
which they have been exported. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. 
They are an ideal sheep in their pur- 
ity. This has been proven in past 
years and there will always be a de- 
mand for good Rambouillets. 

For history of the breed, lst of 


members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc. 
- . address the Secretary. 


The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
President 


V. I. PIERCE 
Ozona, Texas 





Vice-President 
W. S. HANSEN 
Collinston, Utah 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 
Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 


RECORD &SS'‘N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 

















CORRIEDALE 





No Membership Fee 


President.................... 


Secretary-Treasurer........................Mrs. 


ASSOCIATION 


809 Exchange Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, 


bination of 


wool p 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 


Corriedales. 

us fo 
literature and 
list of breed- 
e 


...Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres........R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Chicago, Ill. 








Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 19) 


The practice of selling the fat 
lambs raised here at the ranch has 
become quite general and during 


the last five years about 95 per cent | 


of them have been sold that way. This 
year 12 cents has been paid for fat 
lambs, 10% to 11 cents for feeders, 
and 11% cents for whitefaced ewe 
lambs. 

Nine dollars is being paid for fine- 
wooled yearlings and $10 for cross- 
breds. 

Rising costs of operation are giv- 
ing us great concern; they’re fully 20 
per cent higher than a year ago. 

Good cooperation between live- 
stock associations, state officials, and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
brought good results in reducing coy- 
ote numbers here. 


Nevada 


Temperatures persisted well above 
normal, though somewhat cooler at 
night later in the month. Moisture 
was deficient generally through the 
month, though there were a few light, 
scattered showers during the last two 
weeks. The hay harvest is nearing 
completion. Pastures and especially 
ranges are suffering an appreciable 
deterioration for the want of mois- 
ture, but livestock are still fairly good 
in most sections. Extensive grass 
fires have occurred over the northern 
portion. 


Leigh Brothers 


Elko, Elko County 


Conditions here are very good, 
comparing favorably with other recent 
years. The summer range in the Ruby 
Mountains is good every year. 

I do not know of any wool in this 
part of the state that has not been 
sold or consigned (July 23). 

Also all the lambs, both fat and 
feeder, have been contracted. I know 
of only one large outfit that has not 
sold its lambs. All of the lambs on 


the Ruby Mountains have been sold 
at 11 cents for all whitefaced lots; 
1114 cents for lots containing one 
third blackfaced lambs; 12 cents when 
three fourths of them are blackfaces, 
and 1214 when they are all blackfaces. 





















‘Magnetic dips 


FOR SHEEP AND GOATS 


Stauffer offers two dips for the complete 
control of lice and ticks on sheep and goats 


"MAGNETIC" DIP SULPHUR 


Where lice are your only problem it is 
more economical to use “Magnetic” Dip Sul 
phur. This specially prepared dip  sulphw 
contains not less than 95% pure sulphur of 
extremely fine particle size which insures 
greater effective penetration and coverage 
t comes ready to use ... simply add ll 
pounds to 100 gallons of water, as it wets 
quickly even in hard water. 


"MAGNETIC" ROTENONE-SULPHUR Di? 


We recommend “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sul- 
phur Dip where control of the sheep tick 
is your chief worry. In “Magnetic” Ro- 
tenone-Sulphur Dip, the proper amount of 
Rotenone has been thoroughly mixed with 
Sulphur of the same fine particle size as 
in “Magnetic” Dip Sulphur. Sheep treated 
with “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sulphur Dip pro- 
duce more and better wool and command a 
better market. 


Both dips come packed in convenient 25- 
pound paper bags. See your local Stauffer 
Dealer or write to our nearest office for 
further information and prices. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
FREEPORT, TeERAS 
















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
we - 








aemasanaeed $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 
RINE eccecsaeseccicksiocatsshdesssdnwesestcnonneneresincsensice 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture .220.2.........0.2...-cccccccseeeee 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........ 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 
aT 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 
SON sctcidartnmrseactaddartesntadcnannbniteetacie 2.50 





FOR SALE BY 


NationalWool GrowersAssn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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| , have not heard of any sales of year- 
ling ewes. 

All sheep operators are short of 
help. My three outfits would run 
40900 more sheep if we could get more 

herders. For essential men local 
draft boards are giving six-months’ 
deferment. I have made three re- 
placements with the men registered in 
California, but to date have received 
no deferments from the California 


boards. 











A. G. McBride 













Central Nevada 


In reporting range conditions, I am 
considering the areas in Humboldt, 
Nye, Lander and Eureka counties at 
elevations above 6,000 feet. Condi- 
tions this year are more nearly com- 
parable to 1940 than to 1941, the lat- 
ter year having the unexpected, un- 
usually favorable growing weather, 
with ample moisture and freedom 
from frost. Many of the ranges this 
R year, particularly the exposed ridges, 
. it have suffered from frost and wind 
sulphu{! with drying conditions such that little 
Fed. or no growth can be expected before 
ada ie fall storms. Feed was short and slow 
of growth and from two to three weeks 
later in maturing than the last two 
JR DIPE years; however, growth began toward 
ne-Sul.@ the end of June and gives promise of 
P uckE being a fairly good stand, probably 
unt of§ equal to about 75 per cent of the for- 
size ual age produced last year. 

iD Coyotes are less numerous than a 
year ago. This is probably due to bet- 
int i ter control of trapping and more ef- 
ce for— fective use of hunters by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The most perplexing 
problem of the sheepmen is a suffici- 
ent supply of competent labor. Labor 
of this class is the same as in any 
other group: when there is a scarcity, 
quality suffers. 
S Forest Supervisor 


4.0 California 


5.00 








omplete 
1 goats. 





Temperatures were somewhat or 


4.50 considerably above normal during 
3.00 practically the entire month, over 
5.00 nearly all the state. Showers were 
2.50 If practically negligible, which is a nor- 
2.50 mal condition, save only in the high 


Sierras where occasional rains came 
to help the ranges. Cattle and sheep 





+ have had plenty of feed, and as a rule 
have done very well. Conditions have 
ee 
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LINCOLNS 


Our 1942 offerings: 
10 STUD RAMS 


100 REGISTERED RANGE RAMS 
100 REGISTERED RAM LAMBS 


We will also have a choice consign- 
ment of Lincolns, Hampshires and 
Cotswolds at the National Ram Sale. 


Ernest Robson & Sons 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada 


Sheepman Wants To Invest 
In or Buy Sheep Outfit or Ranch 
with Sheep Possibilities. 


Write 


M. D. STRINGFELLOW 
456 North 2nd East Provo, Utah 

















FOR SALE 


Montana Yearling Ewes, Ewe Lambs 
and Feeding Lambs in carload lots 
or more. 


A. S. JOHNSON 


Phone 231 Dillon, Mont. P. O. Box 487 

















13 UN S TWS PAID 3 


GUY STAMBAUGH 
DEER LODGE, MONT. 





WESTERN UNION 


SH—BOSTON, MASS. 5:07 PM JULY 30 


HAVE MANUFACTURERS OFFER 54 CENTS USUAL ORIGINAL 
BAG TERMS BOSTON WHICH WE INTERPRET AS FULL CEILING 
PRICE PLUS PREMIUM FOR AN EXCELLENT CLIP OF WOOL STOP 
PLEASE WIRE PROMPTLY STOP 


FAWCETT—NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION 








The above offer was for the entire clip from the Deer Lodge Farms 
Company purebred Rambouillet ewes and was accepted. 


The high quality of this clip was attained through the use of 
Deer Lodge Farms Company Rambouillet Rams. 


Our Ram Offerings for 1942 are from Single Studs 
to Carload Lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


Guy Stambaugh, Manager 























GEORGE A. JURGENSON & oN 


Phone 87-W 


Ephraim, Utah 


Breeders of Purebred Rambouillet Sheep 





Registered and purebred rams and ewes for sale. 


One of our 
Stud Entries 
in the National 


Ram Sale 




















ae, Meet Your Friends 
: at the 


Hotel 
»Ben Lomond 


in Ogden, Utah 





Stockmen’s 
Headquarters 
Coffee Shop and Newly Air 
Dining Room Conditioned 


(The New Hotel at the Old Location) 








Wool Growers—Make the .. 


WILSON HOTEL 


Your Headquarters 
$1.50 - $2.50 


Harold Frank Roberts, Mgr. 

















Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 























been favorable for harvesting forage 
crops, and normal conditions prevail 
for livestockmen. 


Smith River, Del Norte County 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range since July 1 have been good, 
entirely different from the previous 
two or three years. The feed is good 
on the summer range, but in the ear- 
lier part of the season our feed was 
poor. We had more late rains than 
usual. 

None of the wool has been sold here 
(July 29) and our big problem just 
now is to get rid of our 450,000-pound 
clip at a fair price. 

About 95 per cent of the fat lambs 
are sold at the ranch. They have been 
paying 1134 cents for fat lambs; 934 
cents for feeders. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes are not 
moving but crossbreds are selling at 


around $10. 
E. N. Kamph 


Oregon 


Abnormally warm weather early in 
the month, especially in the first week, 
was followed by seasonal temperatures 
the rest of the month. The first week 
was dry, but light showers occurred 
in many sections thereafter. However, 
the state was not well covered, and 
pastures have dried out materially. 
There is, however, still enough feed 
and livestock have done pretty well 
as a general rule. Haying has prog- 
ressed favorably in most sections, 
though delayed by rains locally. 





middle of the month last year. 





THE MILLIONTH LAMB 


was yarded at Ogden early in August. It did not show up until the 


In the face of stressing times and labor shortages in many indus- 
tries, including our own, the forces at the Ogden Yards are working 
sincerely in an effort to clear your shipments as promptly as possible. 


OGDEN 


Is Your Market 
And the Best for the West 








Ashwood, Jefferson County 


Feed conditions are very good 4 
this time (July 27), and I think wi 
compare favorably with last year an 
better than the past two or three years 

All the wool in this vicinity is gojj 
except a few clips. The fine wool was 
taken at around 39 and 40 cents ang 
the coarse wool a little higher. 

Feeder wether lambs have been ¢op. 
tracted for fall delivery at 101% cents, 
while mixed lots of whitefaced lambs 
have been taken at 12 cents for Sep. 
tember delivery. 


Fine-wooled yearling ewes are 
priced at $11.50 and crossbreds at $12. 

It is costing us about 35 per cent 
more to run our outfits than it did 
last year. The worst problem facing 
the sheepmen in this county is the 
labor shortage. It is almost impossible 
to get any herders at any price, as they 
have all gone to other work. Several 
bands of sheep have been sold for 


’ want of help. Lack of trappers is 


showing up in increased numbers of 
coyotes. 


Keegan & Donnelly 


Lakeview, Lake County 


The weather was good in June and 
the feed was good, but not up to 1941. 
Our lamb crop is 35 per cent below 
last year’s. No contracting has been 
done yet in lambs, but some yearling 
ewes have been moving at $10 a head. 
The wool clip was contracted on the 
sheep’s back early at 35 to 40 cents. 


We are having great difficulty in 
securing labor; it looks (July 6) as 
though it would be hard to get the 
hay crop stacked. 


Robert L. Weir, Jr. 


Washington 


The first two weeks were abnormal- 
ly warm, while the rest of the month 
Was near normal temperatures. Rains 
were light, and generally inadequate, 
leaving the state rather dry, more es 
pecially in central and eastern coun- 
Haying has progressed with 
Beef and dairy 


ties. 
favorable weather. 
cattle have done well, however, espe 
cially in western counties where rains 
and grasses were more abundant. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Idaho 


Temperatures were largely above 
normal, being slightly lower locally 
and at times during the latter two 
weeks. Rains were deficient, or absent, 
excepting for good showers in the 
third week, especially over the north- 
ern portion. The second alfalfa hay 
crop is being taken. Lower ranges 
and unirrigated pastures are quite 
dry, but mountain pastures are hold- 
ing up very well. Livestock are gen- 
erally reported good. 


Montana 


After a delayed, cool wet spring 
season, summer weather with high 
temperatures and little rain came 
rather suddenly to the notable bene- 
fit of range interests the early part 
of July. Light to moderate showers 
occurred here and there, but it was a 
good month for farm crops and for 
native forage. The range is good and 
is curing satisfactorily, while live- 
stock are generally in good shape. 
Pasturage is considered better than 
since 1927 in much of the state. Wool 
shipments have been heavy. 


Brockway, McCone County 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range this month are excellent (July 
27). For the past two or three years, 
the range has been in a good condition. 

Very little wool is unsold in this 
county. The majority of it sold for 
40 cents a pound. The clip this year 
is very clean and of light shrinkage. 

In this county, no lambs are fat- 





YEARLING CROSSBREDS 
Big, Rugged, Range-Raised Rams 


Also, a few good 4-and-5-year-old 


Rambouillet - Lincoln Rams 


both half and three-quarter blood. — Quality at a price you cannot 
afford to miss. 


They have the WOOL, BONE and SIZE from years of Selective Breed- 
ing. — Write or wire, or come and see them, they are really good. 


EWES AND LAMBS, CROSSBREDS 


350 Ewe Lambs, average 62 to 66 pounds. 
300 Large, Aged Ewes, good ones. 
300 Large Ewes, 5 years old 


E. W. WAYMAN 


INGOMAR, MONTANA 














WASATCH LIVESTOCK 
LOAN COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














SANDLE Noite By ri ™ 


Gerald Desmond 
Ogden 








A. K. Miller 


Denver 


W.R. SMITH & SON 


The Oldest Exclusive Sheep Commission Firm 


OUR YEARS OF EXPERIENCE ENABLE US TO 
HANDLE 
YOUR SHIPMENTS TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE 


John Smith-C. E. Coyle J. Clark Eastes 
Omaha Chicago 
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tened for market; all of them are sold 
on the range for October delivery. 
Feeder wether lambs have sold for 
101% cents, the highest price paid for 
one lot of wether lambs being 11 cents 
a pound. There is not much trading 
in ewe lambs at the present time but 
the owners are holding for about 12 
cents. 

Yearling ewes are selling from $9 
to $11 a head. 

Expenses of running sheep this 
year are about 20 per cent higher 
than last. Coyotes also are more 
numerous this year because we have 
no government trappers. But the 
most important problem now con- 
fronting the wool grower is the scar- 
city of experienced help. 

Emmett Keyes 


Dell, Beaverhead County 


We have had dry weather since 
July 1, but feed is good on the range 
and sheep are doing better than last 
year (July 27). 

Some wool has been sold lately at 
42 and 43 cents. 

Fat and feeder lambs are selling at 
10% and 11 cents. 

W. D. Knox 


Geraldine, Choteau County 


In spite of unfavorable weather dur- 
ing lambing, the yield was about the 
same as last year. Recently there has 
been some contracting of whitefaced 
ewe lambs at 1214 cents, and cross- 
bred yearling ewes are selling at $12 
a head. 


Nearly all of us small operators 
have been consigning our wool to the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
for a number of years. 


Trying to keep our expenses in line 
with our income under government 
regulation along with rationing of 
this and that and freezing of some 
essential things, such as light trucks, 
is the big problem of sheepmen, as I 
see it. At present our running expenses 
are up about a third higher than they 
were last year. 


Coyotes are not quite so trouble- 
some, as airplane hunters and local 
trappers have been doing good work. 
Range conditions have never been 
better in my memory. 


Fred Blyth 


56 


South Dakota 


Ideal summer weather has prevailed 
in this section most of July, with 
moderately warm temperatures and 
light to moderate showers of rain 
about as needed for harvesting wea- 
ther, and yet not quite as much as 
growing crops and grasses have re- 


quired. While more showers would 
improve pasturage, feed has been 
abundant and livestock remain in ex- 
cellent condition at the close of the 
month. Fine haying weather has been 
the rule. Corn has been silking and 


tasseling. 


Wyoming 

Abnormally warm weather prevajf. 
ed the first two weeks, with appre 
ciably lower temperatures the rest o 
the month. Little or no beneficial rajp 
occurred until the third week whe 
rains were rather general, continuing 
at scattered points for some days 
Most dry land crops and ranges hay 
held up pretty well, but ranges ove 
central and southwestern countig 
have been in need of rain. Ditch wate 
has been more abundant than usual 
Livestock are largely in_ excellent 
shape, lambs and calves making fing 
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